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| | Root Service from 


A New CHICAGO 


Year Beekeeping friends, we wish a | 
VERY HAPPY | 


And we suggest that in order to 





start 1934 right, you be sure to get holiday season to you, one and all. W 

a free copy of our new catalog. ‘ know you will go forward hoping for 
achieving success in the better times 

Let this beekeepers’ guide help you come. 

to choose supplies of ever-increasing We are prepared with abundant sup 

popularity. LOTZ SECTIONS are plies, bought and priced right, of th 

at the head of the list, but of course |} things you need, the best, too. Let us con 


you will find many other items of tinue to help you. 
good quality such as hives, supers, 


frames and foundation. Write for general catalog, label — 


container price list. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Wanted White Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
TWO BEE JOURNALS | ai 
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AND Factory to You-We Pay Freight 
BEES HONEY Yousave every penny none Wemake 
Both for ag OWN wire, weave it into fence and ship 
| * ew direct. AllCopper-Blend Steel, Sm 
1 year, $1.60; 2 years, $2.75; 3 years, $3.75 | » 99 92/100% pure zinc galvanized. 
. . Horse-high, Bull-strong, 
Send subscriptions to | " Pig-tight. Farm, Poultry, and 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio aN Wire, Gates, Paints, Roofing. 
| : Kitsel Bros. Box2l Muncie, ind. 
PATENTS— Cc. J : WILLIAMSON FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTING. 
orney for e A. I. t) 0. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. c. | THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 












Worked into Foundation Accepted 
for Cash or in Trade for 
aX CYPRESS 
HIVES, BEES AND QUEENS. 
BIG CATALOG FREE. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


WALTER T. KELLEY 


tea fete 
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| kin 
100 Strawberry DOA t 


Sure Profits in 1934 — 
yours if you mail your sav- 














E.B.SPITZER| ings now to this bank of 
PRESIDENT 
E.R.ROOT | More than 40 years’ unin- 

VICE- PRES. 


terrupted success. 


THE 
Nothing to Buy —no selling, no work 


B SAVINGS DEPOSIT 
eng ants, will be sent absolutely free | | aN | a O 0 ena 


and addresses of six people who plant RN onan: ss Abe SE RIS 
fruit or flowers and if we receive orders 
from your list [within one year] total- 
ing $5.00 or more we will send you your 


plants Free and Postpaid; with plant x A Ss e B E R RY PL 
ing instructions, Plants 
: sent at planting time — 
two varieties, early and and FRUIT TREES Buy this year at WHOLESALE 


a ee a PRICES. Also Strawberries, 

tote. — 4 om | fe oy Blackberries, Grapes, Shrubbery and Roses. Catalog — Write. 

side each whether inter- F. C. Stahelin & Son. Box E Bridgman, Mich. 
ested in eu plants or 

| flowers. fou may urge 


H.E. AYLARD 


CASH 1ER_, 



































your friends & 4 — } - 
us if you wish, tho this | W 

is not required; we eend a nt e re | Shipm ents of 
catalogs. Not more than 


6 names accepted. Names Old Combs for render- 
ing into Wax. 


must be mailed byMarch 10, 


NOTE: If you prefer — 


WRITE-FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


ed ee CINCINNATI, O. 

















Honey 1s a sare roo for babies 
because it brings nature's finest 
sweet to them in the purest 
form. The purity and goodness 
of pure honey cannot be imi- 
tated. The whole family will 
like honey. Eat more honey. 


YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS HERE. 











Only 75c Postpaid, This Size 


Write for catalog showing 24 designs. The above is an illustration of one of the two- 
inch double-column. There are also 12 plates 4 inches long. ADVERTISE YOUR 
HONEY—SELL IT. 


The A. I. Root Company Medina, Ohio 
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Quality Plus Service 


Have your package orders arrived on time 
the past! Were they of good quality? If not 
give us a chance to show you what real qu 
and service are. Even during the recent depres 
sion our business has shown a steady increase 
The new deal is on and every indication is that 
there will not be enough packages to fill all or 
ders in April and early May. Place your order 
early and do not be disappointed 

Prices set by Code All prices 
form. Write for circular 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
R. F. D. 1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


‘*‘We support the American Honey Institute.’’ 


High-Grade Italian Queens 


By careful selection and breeding for over thirty 
years we have built up a strain of large Italians 
of a most beautiful yellow color. They are the 
most gentle bees we ever saw of any race or 
strain. Write for our free book, ‘‘About Bees,’’ 
which is a brief treatise on beekeeping 


JAY SMITH, Vincennes, Indiana. 


will be ur 








THE PRINTING DEPARTMENT OF THE 
A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO, IS 
FULLY EQUIPPED TO HANDLE ALL KINDS 
OF PRINTING, SUCH AS LABELS, FOLDERS, 
BOOKLETS, STATIONERY, ETC. WRITE US 
FOR PRICES BEFORE PLACING YOUR OR- 
DER. 


ANINGS IN 


RED STICK 
APIARIES CO. 


Packages, Nuclei, Queens 





SEASON’S GREETINGS 

We are now booking orders for Pack- 
age Bees and Queens at prices we be- 
lieve compatible with present market 
prices for honey. We advocate a fair deal, 
alike for honey producers and package 
shippers. 

We do not claim our bees to be of the 
‘*Platinum Brand,’’ nor our queens to be 
reared from ‘‘super-intellect’’ breeders. 
Handling three-banded light Italian bees 
only, our queens are reared from three- 
frame nuclei. 

We guarantee prompt and efficient ser- 
vice to our customers and friends. 

Special discount will be consented to 
retailers of package bees and to State or 
Foreign Co-operative Associations. 


LOW PRICES 
LARGE APIARIES 
. RESPONSIBILITY 


Red Stick Apiaries Co. 


Post Office: Montegut, La. 
Telegraph Office: Houma, La. 
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York’s Package Bees and 
Queens for 1934 


The past season we devoted much time and expense to improving our strain of 

















Italian bees and have everything in A-1 condition for the coming season. A larger 
number of colonies with abundance of stores and all headed with young select 
bred queens. This means thousands of packages and queens ready for our custom- 
ers in the early spring and the very best quality money can buy. Due to the try- 
ing times now before all of us, we believe quality will lead and buyers should 
demand it more than ever. We are prepared to meet your demands for the highest 
quality bees and queens which means more value far your money plus service 
on any quantity. 

We can supply queens during the winter months to enable you to save those 
queenless colonies or for making extra early increase if your locality warrants it. 
Package bees ready for shipping in March. We urge that orders be booked now 
and have your bees shipped just as early in the spring as weather conditions in 
your locality will permit. It is very necessary that the bees have ample time to 
build up into strong colonies before the honey flow and not during the flow if 
you wish to increase your crop of honey which means money saved. Write us now 
and arrange for your bees in advance of the season for early spring delivery when 
you want them as prices will not be lower. Prices as authorized by the NRA Code, 
which is the lowest permitted. 

We also offer prompt and efficient service on Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s 
Foundation. 


YORK BEE = « e THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES JESUP, GA. 
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Summary for U. S. Government Honey Market abnormally, but they have been confined to the 











Report for First Half of December hives over most of the East. Brood-rearing is re 
Abnormally mild weather in the West has ported from most of the Pacific Coast area, and 
again featured the weather reports, with excesses in southern California bees are obtaining con 
of more than 12° above normal temperature for siderable nectar from eucalyptus, off-bloom or- 
the week ending December 12 reported in a ange, lemons and white mustard 
number of areas in the western states. The up Demand for honey has slackened almost ev- 
per portion of the eastern states, on the other erywhere, but because a considerable propor 
hand, has had a marked deficiency of tempera tion of the crop has already moved, price de 
ture. Precipitation during this period has been clines have been less noticeable than might 
thiefly confined to the Pacific Northwest and por have been expected. Beekeepers appear less an 
tions of the Southeast, though during the past : ous to sell than usual, and in many cases are 
few days rain fell heavily throu: ghout Califor- olding for price advances. Stocks of comb hon 
nia, extending to part of the mountain states ey are now very light almost everywhere, but 
n the form of snow. Bees have continued to wide price ranges continue. Demand for export 
fly over much of the West, reducing winter stores continue light 
oo = ZY Os 29 











| ~ Monthly Report of Honey Producers > | 


Early in December we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of 
the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers ! Give answer in 
per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1 per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted 
honey in 5-lb. pails. or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case! 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extrarted honey in 
5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per 
section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word as 
slow, fair or rapid. 6. How does the number of colonies being wintered in your locality compare 
with that of last year’s? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is your estimate of prospects for a nor- 
mal honey crop in 1934, considering the present condition of the bees and the honey plants? Give 
answer in per cent of average crop for your locality. The answers received are tabulated below. 











Pet. 

Pct. Large lots. To grocers, Retailers. Move- colo. 1934 
State. Name. sold. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. wint. pros. 
Ala. (H. ©. Short)..:,.. nose es ‘ ie » 9.00. . ..Fair ..100..100 
i Kate Mie GED 6:0 a0 wes ation .. O7% re le < ae o-eeer .. O8..408 
ae 4, We. DR in hee eo TOse kOe > > wees. ..Slow ..100..100 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews)........ 75. 05% *“ ‘ ce Cts Rc oc Mees ae 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock)......... 60.. .04% 2.35 35.. 2.65.. .45.. .12..Fair .. 90..100 
Conn. (A. W. Yates)...... GO... O7.. BOG. . esc COO. c BOR. c 202. «sa. 

a. Coe MED eccencscaeces .. 04% aw eee « ewe ..Fair ..100.. 
eR: Se ae 65.. .04% — « dees ..Fair .. 80..100 
8 +. |.) Saaee 60.. aa Te ry .50.. Mair ..116..100 
Idaho. (Ryon R. Isbell)...... 60.. .05% 2.45.. .35.. 3.00 45 15..Fair ..- 90..110 
i, Se Ce wceen ene eee s 90.. -. -45.. 3.00.. .60.. .15..Slow ..100..100 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson)... Terre ae , jo Max Baas Van 20..Slow .. 90..100 
Ind. (E. S. Miller)..... <s Geax .. .45.. 3.00 .60 . = zee 
lowa. (F. Coverdale)........ 50. 05% . €0.. 3.36 65 10..Rapid..100.. 95 
Kans. (J. F. Garner)......... 98 .06.. .§ £e.. — 17..Fair ..100..100 
a. Cm. @. BOPeey ck a6 ae ~: yee 8 35... 45 -Fair ..100..100 
Me. (0. B. Griffin) ........ ees ‘ .- 5.00 .. .85..Slow .. 80..100 
Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.)....... a = 3.00.. .75.. .20..Slow ..100.. 75 
Mich, (Ira D. Bartlett)...... 60.. .05% a <) Hee » as Fair .. 90..100 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend)..... . 80 06.. : x “ane air .. 90.. 90 
Minn. (Francis Jager) ...... 90.. .05% <a sa ¥ ..100 80 
Minn. (F. W. Ray)...... a SS 37% 45 .100..100 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse)....... 40.. .06% - > : 60.. .19..Fair 100.. 65 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner)....... 60 05 2.25.. .40.. 23.40 49. 12 se.. 
Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis)....... » oe 40. 2.50 A5 7 ~ ae. 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers)........ 50 3.60 70 20 .100..100 

N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) oka wa ‘ 3.60 58 20 100.. 
A A Fe", eee 07. 3.60 .48.. 4.25 .60 20 .100..100 
N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner)...... 100 .50.. 8.60.. .65 20 100.. 90 
N. C. (W. J. Martin) .. a4 78. .04 60.. Ges <a .105..100 
a. CC, BD s . cowesces .. 05% -40..' 3.75 .50 15 90.. 50 
Ohio. (F. Leininger)........ 90.. .06. - , .100. .125 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore)....... jon Se ~s Mies Wes 60 18 . 90.. 90 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt) stetovds Ewe : .60 . —: e 86 .110..100 
nh Set; ME occ veeceecs Ohwe oe mre, wea 85.. 95 
Pa. (D. ©. Gilham)......... 35. . 75 4.25..1.00. 25 ..100..100 
8. (BE. 8. Prevost)......... 90.. , .. 62% re FF .100.. 80 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan)..... 90.. v7 Z Tee< BOs 95.. 90 
Texas (T. A. Bowden).. 95 15 55. 90.. 50 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes).......... 90. 40 i 100.. 50 
Texas. (H. B. Parks).......... 90.. .04. — : 45.. .100..100 
Utah. (M. A. Gill). ya ~+ 75.. 004% 2.40.. .30 2.50.. .35.. .14..Fair .. 90.. 75 
Vt. (Phillip Orane) .......... 90.. a . ; ' 0 OW ce BD. TS 
SE ag oe ee 60.. , so O8.. ROO... O6.... 20... 00 «cee 
Wash. (W. L. Cox)....... ets no) es : oh .. .18..Slow .. 95..100 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton)... 80.. . 387% 45 .-Fair ..100.. 75 
Wis. (N. E. France).. ‘ a a be SB.« <25..e «cs oo oe 
Wis. (E. H. Hanselman)..... 35.. so Aes D4. Ge 1. Ess Dew 
Wyo. (Earl 0. Reed).......... 60.. .05.. re -. ae -Fair .. 90.. 75 
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Three-banded Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 


Write me, stating what you need. 
D. C. JACKSON, FUNSTON, GA. 





Imperial Italian Bees and Queens 


Quality is the foundation of our business; ser- 
vice is indispensable. Our Italian bees from 
the Sunny Southwest speak for themselves. They 
know their part and do it. Mr. Package and 
Queen Buyer, we solicit your order, large or 
small. Write for circular, prices, etc. 

THE H. E. COFFEY APIARIES 
Whitman Coffey, Mgr. Whitsett, Texas. 


STRAWBERRIES 


MAKE MONEY 


Stahelin’s new Strawberry Book for 1934 
shows all the new and old varieties and tells 
all about each. DORSETT, FAIRFAX, GEM 
(Marvelous new Everbearer) STAHELIN’S 
ORIGINAL MASTODON AND PREMIER. 
Full line of Raspberry plants, Blackberries. 
Grapes, Shrubbery and Trees. Catalog Free. 


F. C. Stahelin & Son, Box 9 Bridgman, Mich. 
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—DEALERS— 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY 


[Quali poodse) 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York 

















Wanted Amber 


Extracted Honey 


Send Samples and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 











< 


Write for 


Quantity Discounts 


on orders for $50.00 
or over 


oo 


New 1934 Catalog 


Will be ready for 


distribution soon. 





~~ 


The A. I. Root Company 


Bee Suppries 


Medina, Ohio 


Bee Supp.ies 


71) 
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Join 
American Honey 
Institute 














$@ .0O 


Per 
Year 





Zi Sustaining supporters in a great many states appreciate the 

= splendid work and help the Institute is performing in cre- 
ating a demand for honey. They contribute $1.00 per ton per 
year. 


GUNNUEHUANN HANNAH 


MAIL TO 


The American Honey Institute 


Room 310, Commercial State Bank Bld. 


Madison, - - Wisc. 








“Honey Helpings” New 
Attractive Folder. 
Member’s Prices: 


Institute Seal (Left), $1.00 


Print it on stationery, bill 


eee $0.60 F. 0. B heads, ete. Can be used 
SSeS 2.30 F. 0. B 
waxes 4.15 F.0.B 





year after year. 
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3x Stay with the Bees for Success 


“SEVENTY YEARS, UP AND DOWN—AND IM 
STILL PROUD TO BE A BEEKEEPER!” 
“For seventy years I have been engaged in beekeeping in 
Illinois. During that time there have been many ups and 
downs. There have been booms and depressions, high prices 














and low prices but always the bees have done well by me. 
They have paid for my home and business, educated my 
children and given me a fair share of the comforts of life. 





I have seen many go into the business of beekeeping only 
to lose interest and get out again in a brief time. I have 
seen others who have stuck to the bees and always the 
bees have done well for such men. 

“T still believe in honey production as a worthy calling 
and feel that never has it been more promising than now. 
If I were a young man ready to start over again I can think of nothing which would be 


more attractive to me as a way of life and a means of livelihood than beekeeping. 





“After a long life spent with the bees I want to pay a tribute to the busy insects 
whose labor insures the fruitfulness of so many plants while providing at the same time 
for them and their owner as well. The product of the apiary is of the highest quality— 
the standard by which all that is pure, sweet and wholesome is measured. The one 
who lives by the labor of the bees adds to the wealth of 


his fellows as well as his own. I am proud of my calling and OR 
proud of the fact that my children and grandchildren are Rs © 
likewise content to be known as beekeepers.” 


C. P. DADANT. 


For Better Beekeeping-- 
Use Dadant’s Foundation 


Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation with that Extra 
Strength Builds Better Combs. 


Dadant’s Plain Foundation—Standard everywhere for 
fifty-five years. 


Dadant’s Surplus Foundation for your Finest Comb Honey. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Famous Foundations 
Wired--Plain--Surplus 
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Happy New Year to All! 
— Ao 
Millen Scholarship 

Those who had the pleasure of knowing 
the late Prof. F. Erie Millen as well as the 
great multitude who felt his helpful influ- 
ence through his writings and otherwise, 
will be pleased to learn of the gracious act 
of Mrs. Millen and daughters, Miss Nora 
and Miss Margaret, in establishing a schol- 
arship valued at $400 at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College at Guelph, Ontario, Can- 
ada, where Prof. Millen was professor of 
beekeeping for so many years. In addition 
Mrs. Millen has donated a large collection 
of books and journals to the Apicultural 
Department Library, now one of the most 
complete beekeeping libraries on the con- 
tinent. The scholarship will be awarded 
annually to the senior student who sub- 
mits the best thesis on a subject relating 
to beekeeping. If no thesis is submitted, 
the award will go to the senior student 
specializing in bee culture who secures 
the highest standing in the final examina- 
tions, subject to the approval of the thesis 
committee. Thus Prof. Millen’s work will 
be carried on at Guelph. 


Co-operative Spirit Born of Necessity 

Mr. Corkins certainly makes a strong 
plea for better organization among bee- 
keepers in his article on the proposed mar- 
keting agreement for beekeepers, begin- 
ning on page 29 in this issue. He points 
out the greatest obstacle in the way of 
greater co-operation—the American desire 
for independence and freedom of action. 
In cities, the maze of conflicting interests 
compel people to co-operate to a certain 
degree, but in the country the greater 
freedom of space tends to individualism. 
Beekeepers greatly enjoy their freedom 
of action in the management of their bees. 
They do not want to be told what they 
may or may not do. It is only when they 
come to the problem of marketing that 
they are driven to seriously consider some 
form of co-operative effort. Mr. Mraz well 
describes this side of human nature in an 
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article entitled “Rugged Individualism,” 
beginning on page 39 in this issue, and 
human nature is not easily changed. What- 
ever may be the result of the present in- 
terest in the proposed marketing agree- 
ment for beekeepers, it would seem that 
it should at least strengthen existing bee- 
keepers’ associations and give us all a 
better understanding of the pitfalls and 
possibilities of co-operative effort within 
the industry. 


The Package-Bee Industry 

The remarkable growth of the package- 
bee industry during recent years is one of 
the outstanding features in modern bee- 
keeping. While a few bees have been ship- 
ped from the South to make up winter 
losses in the North for more than 50 years, 
it is only recently that it has become an 
industry. Twenty years ago only a few 
venturesome southern breeders were mak- 
ing small shipments of packages and nu- 
clei; now, thousands upon thousands of 
packages are shipped northward from the 
Gulf States and California every spring. 

The rapid growth in production of pack- 
age bees soon resulted in keen competition 
among breeders, with lower and lower 
prices which last year threatened the very 
existence of the industry. But the produc- 
ers have now gotten together on a mar- 
keting agreement which should put it on 
a sound basis. This agreement as finally 
modified and submitted at a hearing before 
government officials on December 13, is 
published in full in this issue, beginning 
on page 57. 


— Ao 


Honey Sales Sensitive to Business 
Conditions 

Reports indicate quite a slump in honey 
sales coincident with the slump in general 
business toward the close of the year just 
passed. Apparently honey is one of the 
things consumers can get along without 
when money is difficult to obtain. Indus- 
trial workers are among the beekeepers’ 
best customers, and as employment in- 
creases honey sales should show a rapid 
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recovery. As a rule, honey sales are disap- 
pointing during the holidays and for a 
few weeks after, but usually pick up later 
in January. If retail sales follow the usual 
trend during the remainder of the winter, 
the 1933 honey crop should be well clean- 
ed up before any new honey is ready for 
market. The improved export demand and 
the short crop in the United States are im- 
portant factors in the honey market at 
this time. 


—»~ Bo 


Hubam for Allotment Contract Land 

In some respects Hubam (annual white 
sweet clover) is especially adapted for 
occupying land on contract acres with- 
drawn from production in the government 
allotment contracts. It makes a rank 
growth to be plowed under during winter 
or early spring for soil improvement; it 
grows so rapidly, if conditions are at all 
favorable, that it crowds out weeds; and 
it is of especial interest to beekeepers 
since it blooms the first season.and yields 
nectar profusely if conditions are favor- 
able. Since sweet clover is listed among 
those plants which may be grown on allot- 
ment-contract acres in the government 
ruling, beekeepers should make a special 
effort to see that some variety of sweet 
clover will occupy much of this contract 
acreage in localities where sweet clover 
does well. If planted for soil improve- 
ment, it is usually plowed under the fol- 
lowing winter or spring, therefore bien- 
nial sweet clover is not given an oppor- 
tunity to bloom. But Hubam makes its 
full growth and blooms the first season, 
thus supplying more growth to plow un- 
der as well as nectar for the bees. If 
planted for permanent pasture, the bien- 
nial variety will, of course, supply bee pas- 
ture the following year. Especially in the 
corn belt and the wheat belt where sweet 
clover should thrive best, beekeepers will 
do well to consult their county agents 
with the idea of increasing their nectar 
resources through the agency of sweet 
clover. 


— Ao 
A Flavor for Every Taste 
Nature is certainly lavish in the va- 
riety of flavors of honey. It has been said 
that there are as many different flavors of 
honeys as there are varieties of nectar- 
bearing plants. But this is only a part of 
the truth, for, in addition to the character- 
istic flavors corresponding to the nectar- 
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bearing plants, there is the almost end- 
less number of flavors made by blending, 
either by the bees or by human agency. 
Those who are accustomed to the flavor of 
honey from only a sources do not 
realize the delight that comes to a honey 


few 


lover in sampling honey from many 
sources, each with its distinctive flavor. 


No other sweet offers such a variety of 
flavor, or is capable of so stimulating the 
imagination. The association of honey of 
various flavors with their floral sources 
brings to the mind of a honey expert a 
veritable panorama of flowers, places, 
and events. 


Beekeepers are usually quite sensitive 
about the quality of their own production, 
and very much inclined to think that the 
honey of their own locality is better than 
that of any other. In the orange and sage 
region of southern California, beekeepers 
put honey from these sources at the top 
of the list; in the alfalfa and sweet clo- 
ver region of the inter-mountain region 
they point with pride to the wonderful 
qualities of honey from these sources; in 
the sweet-clover region of the Missouri 
Valley, sweet clover honey is held in 
highest esteem; just a little farther east 
white clover and alsike clover honey is 
the standard of excellence; in the buck- 
wheat region of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, beekeepers enjoy their buckwheat 
honey; along the Atlantic Coast they pre- 
fer the rich flavor of honey from golden- 
rod and fall flowers; and in the 
South and Southwest, beekeepers gener- 
ally prefer the honeys of their respective 
localities. 


other 


Fortunately, this local preference ap- 
plies not only to beekeepers but, in a gen- 
eral way also to consumers of the various 
honey-flora regions. It often happens that 
people prefer the kind of honey to which 
they were accustomed in childhood, mak- 
ing it difficult to learn to like any other 
flavor. On the other hand, a prominent 
New York State beekeeper who began his 
beekeeping career in the white-clover re- 
gion but later moved to the buckwheat 
region, told the Editor a few years ago 
that back in his clover-honey days he 
could not understand how any one could 
eat buckwheat honey, but after he began 
producing buckwheat honey he learned to 
like it, and now prefers it to clover. 

In some respects, it is indeed fortunate 
that there seems to be a flavor for every 
taste, or, perhaps, one should say, a taste 
for every flavor. If everybody liked the 
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light-colored mild-flavored honeys best, 
what would become of the rest of it? Or if 
every one preferred dark-colored stronger- 
flavored honey, where would the produc- 
ers of mild-flavored honey market their 
product? 


— A 


The Southern Beekeepers’ Conference and 
Marketing Agreement of the Bee 
Shippers’ Federation. 

This conference was held at New Or- 
leans, in the Monteleone Hotel, on Decem- 
ber 11-13. In every way both the Confer- 
ence and the meeting of the Federation 
were a great success. While the attend- 
ance was not large, it was highly repre- 
sentative of all the Southern States, espe- 
cially those in which the shipping of 
package bees and nuclei is a large indus- 
try. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that, 
of all the interesting speakers that were 
heard at the Conference on the first day, 
none made a greater hit than Mrs. Malitta 
F, Jensen of the American Honey Insti- 
tute. At the close of her first address on 
the morning of December 11, Mr. Fred W. 
Muth of Cincinnati, arose and said that 
he was sold on the American Honey Insti- 
tute and suggested that the hat be passed 
then and there for a substantial gift to 
the Institute. This was done and when the 
hat came back full of dollars, 54 in all, 
there was enthusiastic hand clapping. 

Nor was this all. It is generally believ- 
ed that the leaders from the various 
Southern States will spread the news of 
the good work of the Institute back to 
their respective beekeepers’ associations. 

In the afternoon of the same day, Mrs. 
Jensen showed how southern honeys lend 
themselves, without additional flavoring, 
to cakes and cookies which she had pre- 
pared. : 


But the big work of the Conference, and 
for which it was called, was to consider 
and adopt the marketing agreement pre- 
sented by the Bee Shippers’ Federation 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Thomas Atchison of the 
Department of Agriculture, Montgomery, 
Alabama; W. E. Harrell, Hayneville, Ala- 
bama; W. E. Anderson, Department of 
Agriculture, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and 
James I. Hambleton of the Bee Culture 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C., have been 
working on this marketing agreement for 
months, having had frequent conferences 
with government officials at Washington. 
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This agreement was then presented for 
general discussion by the Conference on 
December 12, so that all differences, if 
any, could be ironed out. While there were 
some slight differences of opinion, it was 
unanimously adopted after some slight 
changes. 

A formal hearing before government of- 
ficials was held at the Monteleone Hotel 
the next day. John T. Pearson and Law- 
rence Sample of the A. A. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., gave an opportunity for every 
one to be heard both for and against the 
proposed agreement. 

Mr. Pearson listened carefully to the 
arguments in favor of the code. He asked 
frequent and sympathetic questions, all of 
which were answered by various ones 
present. He then asked for expressions 
from any who might be opposed, but no 
opposition was made. He seemed highly 
pleased with the almost unanimous ap- 
proval both on the part of producers of 
package bees and of the representatives 
of the honey producers or buyers of such 
bees. 

When asked if he thought that the See- 
retary of Agriculture would accept the 
Agreement as here offered, he said he 
could not, of course, speak for the Secre- 
tary, but that he would venture the opin- 
ion that he would do so, because nearly all 
the testimony from producers and con- 
sumers seemed to be for it. 

It seemed to be the general feeling on 
the part of those present that the mar- 
keting agreement with its schedule of 
fair prices would be accepted and adopt- 
ed, and that from now on the new scale 
of prices would prevail for the coming 
season. 


From 90 to 95 per cent of the package 
men and their dealers will sign this new 
agreement so that those who do not sign 
will be bound just the same. It is under- 
stood that the new prices will be those 
presented on page 59 in this issue. 

The next meeting of the Southern Con- 
ference will be held at Valdosta, Georgia. 
W. E. Harrell, Hayneville, Alabama, was 
elected president, and G. G. Puett, Hahira, 
Georgia, secretary. It is hoped that the 
next annual meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League and of the 
American Honey Institute will be held at 
the same time and place. The South is 
holding out its right hand of fellowship 
and invites us of the North to come down 
and enjoy a good meeting in a fine climate. 
I vote aye. E. R. Root. 
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Jack Deyell 


Beekeepers Must be More Alerm in. cAdjusting Managemenm~ 
to thes Ever ?hanging Sources of Dectar 


As a boy in Ontario, Canada, I well re- 
member how the farmers use to grow al- 
sike clover for seed. This meant excellent 
bee pasturage. In those days there was 
practically no sweet clover. If it did grow 
in remote spots, it was uprooted because 
it was considered a noxious weed. 

The major sources of nectar were alsike, 
white basswood, and buckwheat. 
At that time it was comparatively easy 
for beekeepers to keep the white honey 


elover, 


separated from the dark honey, because 
there was ample time between the white 
and dark honey flows to remove the white 
surplus honey before the buckwheat honey 
flow started. 

Advent of Sweet Clover Changes the 
Picture 
Within recent years sweet clover has 
come into that region and changed the pic- 
ture. At present, there is practically a 
continuous honey flow from the middle of 
June until late August. While sweet clover 
has increased the honey crop, it has also 
necessitated changes in beekeeping prac- 
tice. One of the problems is to keep the 
white and dark honeys separated as the 
sweet clover and buckwheat honey flows 
overlap. This condition calls for more ex- 
pert management. In fact, in some regions 


where buckwheat is grown excessively, it 
is practically impossible even with the 
most expert management to keep the two 
honeys entirely separated. 

Prior to the coming of sweet clover in 
the alsike white clover regions of 
both the United States and Canada, it 
was extremely important for beekeepers 
to have their colonies up to the peak of 
strength at the beginning of the alsike 
honey flow in order to secure the maximum 
erop. An alsike honey flow may not last 
more than two weeks or three at the most. 
The advent of clover in these re- 
gions has prolonged the honey flow at 
least three or four weeks. As a rule, the 
sweet clover flow starts at the time the al- 
sike flow begins to wane. This may have a 


and 


sweet 


tendency toward laxness in apiary man- 
agement, because beekeepers with colonies 
below normal strength at the beginning of 
the alsike flow, can, with the help of sweet 
clover, secure a fair crop. The question is: 
How much surplus honey would 
these beekeepers secure if they would have 
their hives boiling over with bees at the 
beginning of the alsike honey flow? 

Disappearance of Sweet Clover Changes 

the Picture 


more 


commercial 


A few days ago, I 


met a 


























One of The A. I. Root Company’s apiaries in two-story double-walled hives in a sheltered location. 
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beekeeper from Montana. He remarked 
that in his locality one could not count on 
a bee location being reliable for more than 
10 years. When he first established api- 
aries in that sweet-clover area he could 
put 300 colonies in one yard and secure a 
good crop. At present he can not put more 
than 60 or 75 colonies in one apiary, and 
he does not secure the large crops he did 
formerly. He attributes these poor pros- 
pects to a change of crop rotation which 
includes sugar beet production and a re- 
duction of sweet-clover acreage. This bee- 
keeper is considering moving his bees and 
equipment to better bee pasturage. 
Moving Bees a Big Job 

When a commercial beekeeper feels ab- 
solutely sure that the major souree or 
sources of nectar in his locality have gone 
permanently by reason of changes in the 
crop rotation, and when he is reasonably 
certain that dependable sources of nectar 
are not likely to return, there is nothing 
left for him to do but to move to a new 
location. 

It is not difficult to pick up an apiary 
and move it a reasonable distance to bet 
ter pasturage, but to move a series of api- 
aries as well as all equipment a consider- 
able distance is a big undertaking. First 
of all, one must be absolutely sure that 
the new location is better than the old 
one. Suitable apiary sites must be selected 
in advance of moving, also a building for 
the storage of combs and bee equipment 
must be secured. 
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The Best Time for Moving Bees 

Early spring or late fall, when there is 
the least brood in the hives, is the best 
time for moving bees long distances either 
by motor truck or by rail. For cool-weather 
moving, entrance screens are sufficient, 
but for warm weather, top screens as well 
as entrance screens should be used to pro- 
vide adequate ventilation for bees en 
route. Generally speaking, the fall, during 
October, is the best time to move bees 
long distances. 


Other Locations That Run Out 

There are at least two other types of 
beekeeping locations that are limited in 
their periods of nectar supply, namely, 
the wild raspberry and fireweed locations 
of the North. I spent two seasons, 1917 
and 1918, in the wild raspberry region of 
northern Michigan with between 200 and 
300 colonies of bees. The wild raspberry is 
one of the most dependable nectar plants 
of the North. Bees will begin working on 
it early in the morning and continue until 
dark. I have seen them working wild rasp- 
berry at a temperature of 68° F., during 
a light drizzling rain. I did not suppose 
this could be possible until I saw it. It is 
possible because the piossoms hang down- 
ward and shed the rain. 

After the timber is removed and the 
ground burned over, the fireweed appears 
and thrives for a time, then the wild rasp- 
berry springs up in dense marshes. For 
perhaps ten years, these plants constitute 
a very reliable source of nectar. Then the 

















Another of The A. I. Root Company’s apiaries near Medina, Ohio. Chief sources of nectar, white 
clover, alsike clover and fall flowers. 
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raspberry gradually gives way to other 
plants of minor nectar importance. In 
some sections of the North, alsike clover 
is spreading rapidly and helps to take the 
place of the raspberry as it vanishes. How- 
ever, when the fireweed and raspberry 
plants have disappeared, it is usually de- 
sirable for the commercial beekeeper to 
move his apiaries to some other section 
where nectar sources are dependable. 

There are, however, a number of good 
locations in the marshy regions in the 
North. While I was keeping bees in Michi- 
gan, I talked with one commercial bee- 
keeper who said that he had experienced 
only one failure in 33 years. 

Even in the most dependable locations 
beekeepers occasionally experience a lean 
vear. This is usually due to adverse weath- 
er conditions for honey plants the previous 
fall, winter, or spring. For instance, in a 
region where the clovers are winter- 
killed and prospects for a honey crop are 
poor, instead of sitting back and doing 
nothing about it, the commercial beekeep- 
er should investigate prospects in some 
adjoining territory with a view of moving 
his bees to a location where prospects are 
more favorable. 

Migratory Beekeeping 

This type of beekeeping has been prac- 
ticed in some parts of the West for a num- 
ber of years and is now being practiced 
in some sections of the East because of 
the erratic weather conditions that have 
been experienced during the past three or 
four years. 

The apiaries may be moved a distance 
of, say, 75 to 150 miles and operated at 
long-distance range. In some cases, in the 
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production of extracted honey, the supers 
of honey are hauled to a central extract- 
ing plant at the home base and in other 
eases the extracting is done at a con- 
venient central place in the vicinity of the 
out-apiaries. 

Detailed Planning Essential 

To be successful in this undertaking, 
plans must be made in advance for mov- 
ing bees. This means that suitable apiary 
locations must be secured, also that the 
proper facilities for moving apiaries must 
be at hand at the right time. 

Since good roads and large motor trucks 
are here, moving bees is simplified. An 
apiary of 40 or 50 colonies can be loaded 
on to a truck early on a cool morning and 
moved a distance of 75 or 100 miles in less 
than half a day. 

In some instances, package bees are in- 
stalled early in the spring and then moved 
some distance to the desired location dur- 
ing a cool day before the colonies become 
populous in bees. It is then possible to use 
only entrance screens. This method avoids 
extra labor and moving equipment. 

In operating far-distant apiaries from 
a home plant, it is quite necessary to know 
when the major honey flow starts and to 
be ready for it. For instance, when visit- 
ing the distant yards in the spring for 
the purpose of checking through the colo- 
nies, instead of driving an empty truck, a 
full load of supers should be taken along 
in order to have them on hand when need- 
ed a little later on in the season. The su- 
pers can be piled up bee-and-mouse proof. 
In like manner, when the honey is ready 
to be taken off, maximum loads of filled 
supers should be hauled to the central 








A horseshoe-shaped hill affords excellent winter protection for this apiary. 
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plant when possible instead of running 
the trucks empty or partly loaded. 

3y using careful forethought and plan- 
ning the details of the work in advance it 
is surprising what can be accomplished in 
the operation of apiaries some distance 
from the home plant. 

How to Meet a Crop Failure 

In the most favorable honey regions 
there may come a year when little or no 
surplus honey is secured, even when pros- 
pects for a crop appear to be good. This 
may be due to erratic weather conditions 
which interfere with normal nectar se- 
cretion and bee flight. When these condi- 
tions occur, it is usually too late to move 
bees to better pasture. The beekeeper con- 
fronted with this situation is compelled 
to make the best of it. 

Instead of sitting back and bemoaning 
a crop failure, the alert beekeeper will 
buy honey in a region where it is obtain- 
able, with a view of supplying his market. 
This means that commercial bee- 
keeper should have an emergency fund to 
tide him over a lean year. If a beekeeper 
who experiences a crop failure does not 
buy honey to supply the trade he has al- 
ready developed, some other beekeeper 
from an adjoining territory may come in 
and take over all of his customers. 

There is at least one thing to be kept 
in mind regarding a crop failure and that 
is that when no surplus honey is secured, 
much of the labor of producing a crop is 
obviated. The time and expense saved in 
producing a crop can then be used in buy- 
ing and marketing honey produced by 
some other beekeeper. As a rule, during a 
good honey year beekeepers have little or 
no time for the upkeep of hives and 


every 
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equipment. When a lean year comes there 
is more time for painting and repairing 
hives, sorting out and melting up old un- 
desirable combs, and requeening, ete. 

Intelligent Local Marketing Profitable. 

It is surprising what one can do in 
selling honey locally when intelligent ef- 
fort is put behind the enterprise. Honey- 
selling is one of the most interesting kinds 
of work imaginable. Certainly a honey 
salesman has an unlimited line of argu- 
ments in favor of his products. 

There are, of course, different methods 
of marketing honey. Each beekeeper must 
adopt the method that seems best for him. 
Local newspaper advertising is_ well 
worth trying out. In some instances, bee- 
keepers sell extracted honey in bulk direct 
from their tanks, weighing it out into 
containers furnished by customers. This 
means a saving in the cost of containers, 
labels, paste, and labor, which saving is 
passed on to the customer. 

To summarize briefly, the commercial 
beekeeper must be ready to adjust his 
program to meet every changing condi- 
tion. He must be sure, however, to do the 
right thing at the right time, if possible. 
It is often difficult to know whether or 
not to move bees in order to better the 
situation. 

It does seem as though the beekeepers 
in the drouth areas have had many things 
to put up with during the past three or 
four years. About the only consolation 
we have is that the changing conditions 
that affect honey crop prospects are likely 
to make better and more alert beekeepers 
of us all. 

Medina, Ohio. 











In locating outapiaries, it is well to look for an open space in the woods away from cultivated fields. 
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Queens Killed, Yom Superseded 


Jay Smith 


eMany Excellent Queens cAres Lost Ghrough Gaulty 
eMethods in Introducing Ghem_ 


For many years I have received letters 
in substance as follows: “I would like to 
know why the queen I got was superseded 
so soon after she began to lay. I removed 
the old black queen four days before | 
put the introducing cage containing the 
new queen into the hive and left the cage 
in four days before releasing the queen. 
She looked like a good queen, being large 
and prolific and very yellow in 
When she was released from the cage, the 
bees paid no attention to her. She soon 
began to lay and in a very short time had 
two frames nearly filled with eggs. Ima 
gine my and disappointment, 
therefore, in looking into the hive a day 
later to find the yellow queen gone and 
in her place a black virgin. Can you tell 
me what the trouble was? Was it my fault 
in looking into the hive so soon after the 


queen began to lay?” 


color. 


surprise 


It was not your fault in examining the 
colony after the queen began to lay, for 
I never could see that that made a bit of 
difference. But it your fault in re- 
moving the black queen four days before 
putting in the yellow one. Your queen 
was not superseded as we usually use the 
term, but was killed. 


was 


Definition of Supersedure 

When we speak of supersedure, we usu- 
ally mean that the queen is failing and 
the bees build queen cells into which the 
failing queen lays eggs. In due time one 
ef these young queens emerges and super- 
sedes the old one. If we use the word su- 
persede in that sense, your queen was not 
superseded, but instead was killed by a 
virgin that emerged, not from a super- 
sedure cell, but from a cell the bees be- 
gan to build as soon as you removed the 
black queen. The new queen was not in the 
hive long enough for the bees to super- 
sede her. That would have taken over 
two weeks while your yellow queen was 
not in the hive a week after being liber- 
erated. Then again had they superseded 
her, the young queen would have been 
yellow like her mother while you state 
that she was black like the queen you re- 
moved. 


Laying Queens Seldom Tear Down 
Queen Cells 

A fact not generally known is that a 
laying queen is very slow in tearing down 
queen cells. In many cases she refuses to 
tear them down at all but goes on about 
her business of egg laying till a young 
queen emerges, then as soon as the virgin 
meets the laying queen a fight takes place 
and the laying queen is always killed. 


Let us go back to nature; we will find 
that in nature. a laying queen seldom if 





-a& - 
Note the three sealed queen cells with eggs all 
around them. In another day, the laying queen 
would have been killed. 

ever is required to tear down a queen 
cell. That is the job for the virgin and 
she is very adept at that job. I have 
known one virgin to destroy over a hun- 
dred queen cells in one night. 

In case queen cells are just started when 
the queen is released from the introducing 
eage, I have never known the queen or 
bees to allow any to mature. In case five or 
six days elapse from the time of remov- 
ing the old queen before the new one is 
released, it is a good policy to cut out all 
cells that may have been started. To do a 
thorough job of it, shake off all bees from 
the frames and look carefully for the cells,. 
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as at times small ones are built where 
they are not easily seen. 

The accompanying photograph will il- 
lustrate this point. Note the three queen 
cells capped over with eggs in worker cells 
all around them. This photo was taken 
and the cells allowed to remain till the 
film was developed at which time one of 
the young queens was just ready to 
emerge. In another day the laying queen 
would have been killed. 

Queenright Colony Accepts Grafted Cells 

There is a great difference in queens in 
this respect. Last season I had a peculiar 
ease. I had a strong queenless and brood- 
less colony building queen cells. I gave it 
the best care I knew in order to get it to 
accept a large percentage of cells and 
finish them in the best manner. In spite of 
all I could do it would not accept cells as 
well as the other colonies did, although it 
received the same care and management. 
It accepted and finished about 25 per cent 
of the grafted cells given while the others 
were accepting about 75 per cent. This 
went on for nearly two weeks and four 
graftings were given. I decided I would 
examine it to see if the trouble could be 
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found when I was greatly surprised to 
find a fine young queen in the colony and 
several frames of capped brood. This 
queenless colony had called in a queen 
from her mating flight and made her wel- 
It is seldom that a young laying 
queen will tolerate grafted cells in this 
manner. 


come. 


In the past colonies that were super- 
seding their queens have been given 
grafted cells and they finished them as 
well as though no queen were present. In 
some cases the queen seemed to want to 
push a good thing along and laid in the 
cell cups from which the grafted larvae 
were removed. 

In ease a colony has been left queenless 
so long that cells were sealed, removing 
every cell makes queen introduction more 
certain, for the bees, feeling their inabil- 
ity to rear a queen, will accept the new 
queen readily. However, this is not a good 
system to follow for the colony remains 
queenless so long that it is weakened. 
Again it is difficult in some cases to find 
every queen cell, and, if one is overlooked, 
disaster is almost sure to result. 

Vincennes, Indiana. 
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raining 350,000 “Beekeepers in Soviet Union 
Dr. E. F. Phillips 


Various eMethods for Instructing Great cArmy of ‘Beekeepers to 
Carry Our~ cAmbitious Beekeeping ‘Program. 


The task of training about 350,000 skill- 
ed beekeepers to take over the practical 
management of the new apiaries to be es- 
tablished under the Second Five-Year 
Plan is a task of magnificent proportions. 
The exact number of beekeepers required 
will, of course, depend on the personal 
qualities of the men, but it is safe to as- 
sume that for the next five years at least, 
the ability of each beekeeper will not be 
as great as that of our best commercial 
beekeepers. It will take more beekeepers 
to handle the new apiaries than would be 
required if all the beekeepers were more 
experienced. 

It is nothing unusual in this country for 
a beekeeper to be personally responsible 
for the handling of from 200 to 400 colo- 
nies, but the ability to manage the larger 
number comes only after some experience. 
Apparently not many of the present bee- 


keepers in the Soviet Union are so far 
managing more than 100 colonies each, 
and in some instances the number of colo- 
nies per beekeeper is considerably less. 
Correspondence Courses for Entire Nation 

One of the centers for education of bee- 
keeping is the Central Institute for Agri- 
cultural Education by Correspondence in 
Moscow. The director of this organization, 
Wetroff, kindly explained to me the de- 
tails of their work, and it is a vast under- 
taking. Correspondence courses are offer- 
ed in all lines of agriculture to any citi- 
zen of the Soviet Union. They now have 
an enrollment of 128,000 students, 4500 of 
whom are taking the course in beekeeping, 
and in all probability all these figures 
will soon be increased, for the Institute 
was established only in 1931. Training is 
now given in 150 different branches of 
agriculture. 
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The central office in Moscow sends out 
the programs and papers, and the replies 


160 colleges and 





of students go to the 
technical schools in agriculture located ¥ 
all over the Soviet Union. The papers are 
carefully examined and are then returned 
to the student so that he may see wherein 
he has made mistakes. The paper is not 
approved unless the replies are satisfac- 
tory. In connection with the theoretical 
work based on a series of instructions and 





questions, practical or laboratory work is 
done under supervision either on a collect- 
ive farm or in some laboratory in an agri- 
cultural college. The time required for 
practical or laboratory work is not the 
same for all courses, but is usually about 
one month a year. As the student 
improvement, he is shifted from one posi- 
tion to another, until, on the completion 
of his work, he may be put in charge of a 
large collective farm. Groups of students 
work together and consult with each other 
regarding their problems, but are suppos- 
ed to answer their questions independent- 
ly. They told me that the teachers who 
examine the papers become unusually 





shows 











From a colored poster used to stimulate interest 


keen in detecting too great a degree of 
co-operation in answering questions. 
There is a consultation with the student 
at the beginning of the work, another to- 
ward the middle of the prescribed course 
and a final consultation or examination at 


in the Young Pioneers, an organization some- 


what like our 


the end, and 
contacts the 
able. 


Boy Scouts, 


but used to teach 


communism. 


by means of these personal 


course 
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made 


more valu- 
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From a colored poster advocating that village church buildings be converted into club houses for the 
peasants. The man on the ladder is nailing up the red flag. 
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Selection of Candidates for College Course 

Students who show marked ability are, 
on the completion of a correspondence 
course, given opportunity to take a regu- 
lar college course or to work in some in- 
stitute in a special field of agriculture, so 
that the correspondence courses are in 
part a means of selecting the more capa- 
ble students for later opportunities in 
training. While it is a basic idea of the 
communistic system that all men are 
equal and should be compensated for their 
labor on the basis of their needs, and not 
on the basis of their acuteness in money 
making, at the same time there is a rec- 
ognition of technical skill, and the more 
skilled are compensated more nearly in 
accordance with that skill. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the pay for the 
job is always commensurate with the skill, 
for even men at the heads of vast pro- 
jects do not receive as large wages as do 
many unskilled laborers here. 
College Courses and Special Schools for 

Beekeeping 

Beekeeping is also taught in several 
colleges and special schools. For example, 
the Marafa Experiment Station maintans 
a school, and to this station come annual- 
ly at least 3000 persons for instruction in 
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beekeeping. This school is for the Ukrain 
only. The period of their work is not al- 
ways the same, depending on the special 
features of beekeeping in which they are 
interested. For their instruction, a great 
supply of charts and maps have been pre- 
pared which would admirably equip any 
teaching institution. 

The colleges of agriculture do not yet 
all have teachers in beekeeping, although 
it is planned to install teachers in many 
of the others as fast as good men can be 
found for the posts. At present there are 
six colleges which teach beekeeping. Of 
the instruction given I can not say any- 
thing, for I did not have opportunity to 
go into details of this work. 

One of the smaller schools for the teach- 
ing of beekeeping is located at Ismalov, 
not far from Moscow. This is an interest- 
ing place, because bees have been kept 
here for at least three hundred years, as 
the property of the Czars. In 1865 this api- 
ary site was taken over by the Moscow 
Society for Acclimatization as a place for 
the study of bees and beekeeping, to be 
used as a research station and school. Pro- 
fessor Koschevnikov taught here for 
years and here conducted most of his re- 
search work on bees. He was director of 





W. W. Alpatov, instructor in beekeeping in the University of Moscow, standing beside a beehive 
built to represent a house of the North-Russian type. The storage house in the background is typical. 
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the station for at least ten years and 
worked here for about thirty years. Pro- 
Bogdanoff was also director here, 
he being one of the founders of Russian 


fesso! 


zoology. Kulagin, another leading figure 


in Russian beekeeping, also worked and 
taught here. 

In 1931 this school celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary of the giving of courses. The 


(lirectorship is now in the hands of Sima- 


kov, a graduate of the school. Last year 
they had 92 students, of whom 30 came 


from republies of the Soviet Union other 
than Russia, and this is reported to be 
the best organized course in beekeeping in 
the Union. Students who take this course 
stay three months for theoretical work 
and then work in a collective apiary for 
three months under the direction of an 
experienced beekeeper, after which they 
are expected to be able to operate alone. 
At one time Titoff, who is well known to 
many American beekeepers, was director 
of this school, following the directorship 
of Koschevnikov. There is at the school an 
extensive museum of the older Russian 
equipment, which is excellent. One of the 
men who did much for this school is Buke- 
wich, who may be termed the founder of 
experimental work in practical beekeep- 
ing in Russia. 

The school at Ismalov is an interesting 
place to visit. It is located in an enormous 
park formerly used as a deer park by the 
royal family. The present buildings were 
mostly constructed when the apiary was 
taken over by the Society of Acclimatiza- 
tion and they are interesting examples of 
Russian wooden architecture. They form 
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Simakov,Director of the Ismalova Beekeeping 
School, near Moscow. Part of the apiary is 
shown in the background. 

a small village in the park, and here the 
director and students live and work dur- 
ing the period of the course. There is a 
large lecture hall in one building with a 
working library, the museum building, 
plenty of work shops and a large apiary. 
The one brick building on the grounds was 
erected during the directorship of Titoff. 
There is another school for the training 
of future heads of collective apiaries at 
Krasnodar, Kuban District, but this we 
did not visit. Here the course is reported 
to be about the same as at Ismalov, and 

the plan of work is the same. 
Beekeeping Experiment Stations 
Education in apiculture may properly 














Main building at the Ismalova Beekeeping School. North-Russian log architecture. 
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include mention of the experiment sta- 
tions established for the investigation of 
beekeeping problems, and this is all the 
more appropriate since some of them give 
practical courses of instruction. Some 
mention has been made of special features 
of the work of some of these experiment 
stations elsewhere. In addition to the 
Marafa, Essentucki, and Tula Stations, 
which have been mentioned, there is a 
station near Leningrad, one near Moscow, 
and another near Sverlovsk in the Ural 
territory, the last three named not hav- 
ing been visited by us. 

The Tula Station is maintained for the 
benefit of beekeeping of the entire Union, 
the others being chiefly for work on prob- 
lems of their respective republics or dis 
tricts. The Tula Station has issued scien- 
tific publications of great merit during the 
past few years, unquestionably superior 
to that of the other communistic stations, 
but, due to a reorganization of the work 
there, the former staff has been scattered 
to other institutions and new men have 
been appointed in their places. At the 
time of our visit, the new staff had not yet 
organized its work, so that our beekeeping 
friends advised us not to take time for a 
visit there. This was all the more to be re- 
gretted because near Tula is also located 
the home of Tolstoi, the noted Russian 
writer and philosopher. He was a beekeep- 
er and his apiary is still maintained on 
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the estate as a collective apiary. Of 
course Tolstoi is dead and a visit to his 
estate and apiary would have been merely 
the paying of tribute to a great man. From 
Abrikosov, whom we met several times in 
Moscow, we learned much of Tolstoi, since 
Abrikosov was for years his secretary and 
intimate. 

An American visitor to these stations 
is impressed by the considerable number 
of men employed in them. At Essentucki, 
for example, there were more men em- 
ployed than would be found in all our re- 
search stations combined, but most of 
these men were engaged in work for which 
scientific training was not essential. 
Whether such numbers are required be- 
cause of the tendency to use one’s time in 
a less effective way than is usual in Amer- 
ica, or whether these men will in time all 
present work of major importance, I can 
not say, but at any rate an American vis- 
itor seems to detect a lack of that urgen- 
ey for the effective use of one’s time in the 
stations, just as in their factories, on the 
collective farms, and elsewhere. 

In the stations visited I was impressed 
by the fact that the results of their in- 
vestigations are carefully recorded in use- 
ful charts. Similar charts are used for in- 
structional purposes. Since conversation 
was difficult, even with the able help of 
Alpatov, it was often possible for me to 
get the essential features of their investi- 
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Communist babies love to kick. From a colored poster used for education in the care of children. 
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gations merely by studying these charts. 
At the Marafa Station the director prom- 
ised that he would have copies made of 
most of these charts and would send them 
to me. I am sure that when they come I 
shall find them exceedingly useful. 
Rapid Elimination of Illiteracy 

Instruction in beekeeping is a minute 
part of the whole scheme of education in 
the Soviet Union. When it is recalled that 
before the Revolution illiteracy was far 
more common than literacy, it is seen that 
the elimination of illiteracy is the greatest 
problem of the Soviet Union, for one can 
take instruction in any subject until he 
ean at least read and write. Illiteracy is 
being obliterated at a rate never before 
equaled elsewhere. Following an ability to 
read and write, there is a common demand 
for further education, especially along 
practical lines, and some of the students 
of beekeeping could not read until a few 
months ago. 

Technical workers are sorely needed in 
every line. For some time past, and at 
present, dependence was placed on engi- 
neers and technically trained men from 
other countries, many American engineers 
having gone to the Soviet Union under 
contract to assist in their problems. It 
will, of course, be years before the Soviet 
Union can furnish its own technical work- 
ers in a number adequate to their under- 
takings; but they do not propose always 
to depend on America for help, but pro- 
pose to help themselves by training their 
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own people. They enlist help of outsiders 
at present chiefly for practical problems, 
for teaching requires a familiarity with 
the languages of the Soviet Union which 
few outsiders possess. To bring up the 
level of education to that of outside 
countries and even to surpass the educa- 
tional level of other countries is the fond 
hope of the communists. They recognize 
as everybody must, that they have a long 
hard road to travel. 


Extension Work in Agricultural 
Education 


When I visited the Institute for Corre- 
spondence Courses in Moscow, the heads 
of the Institute asked me many questions 
about agricultural education in the United 
States. When in my discussion I came to 
talk about our extension work, their inter- 
est at once greatly increased, for they 
hope some day in the not too distant fu- 
ture to establish work of a somewhat simi- 
lar nature. The discussion became so en- 
thusiastic because of their deep concern 
for details that they finally asked me if 
I would give a lecture on American ex- 
tension work before the heads of all their 
departments. While I at once explained 
that my contact with extension work had 
been merely as a minor worker and that I 
had never been concerned much with its 
administration, and while I protested that 
there are in the United States hundreds 
of men who know far more about the ex- 
tension work than I shall ever know, their 
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reply was that they did not rend to 
have any of these better informed men 
right at hand, while I was right on the 
spot. Under these conditions I consented 
to make the speech, but finally was unable 
to do so because we were called home. I 
am, as a matter of fact, rather sorry that 
I did not have this opportunity, for I be- 
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lieve that our extension work is based on 
a correct principle, that of personal con- 
tact, and I should have been glad to em- 
phasize that point. I am sure also that I 
shall never have a more enthusiastic or 
more interested audience than I should 
have had with that group of people. 
Ithaca, New York. 
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“Honey “Prices in. thes United ‘Sou 
Edwin C. Voorhies and Frank E. Todd 


cA Study of Both “Prices to “Producers and ‘Retail ‘Prices “During 
“Pas~ Gen. Years 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture began publishing a honey mar- 
ket news report in 1917. Since that time 
data from different sections of the coun- 
try have been given in detail from which 
average monthly prices have been com- 
piled and published in the Agricultural 
Yearbooks of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.® 

In this article the authors have attempt- 
ed to compile “United States producers’ 
and retailers’ prices” for both extracted 
and comb honey. The results are the 
series of prices given in tables 1, 2, 3, and 
4. These tables may contain some inaccu- 
racies, but the basic data have undoubted- 
ly been accurately reported. So far as the 
authors are these tables are the 
only compilations of this nature in exist- 
ence. Gleanings in Bee Culture has been 
receiving honey-price information from 
widely scattered sections of the country. 
From these data the authors have com- 
piled 

(1) Priees at which large lots of ex- 
tracted honey have been sold by produc- 
ers (tables 1); 

(2) Retail prices of extracted honey 
(table 2); 

(3) Prices received by 
comb honey (table 3); and 

(4) Retail prices of comb honey (ta- 
ble 4). 

The manner of compilation is such that 
the data reported in the previously men- 
tioned tables can be kept up to date. The 
back numbers of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
have been examined and an average price 
for each month has been computed. What 
is called the median, or middle price, has 
been taken as the average. The median is 
more accurate for this type of calcula- 


aware, 


producers for 


tion than the simple average, which most 
people are accustomed to use. For exam- 
ple, if five lots of honey sold at 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 20 cents per pound, the average price 
according to usual calculations would be 
6.8 cents per pound. On account of the one 
high price, 20 cents, this average is higher 
than four of the five prices enumerated. 
By using the median, or middle number, 
4, this difficulty is avoided. At a glance it 
can be seen that the median number, or 4, 
is closer to 2, 3, 4, and 5 than is 6.8—the 
latter being the usual average given. In 
table 1 each monthly price is the median, 
or middle one, computed from 20 to 30 re- 
ports made to Gleanings in Bee Culture 
by honey producers. The average yearly 
price given in table I is a simple average 
(computed in the usual manner) of the 
twelve monthly prices for each year. 


These monthly prices are shown graph- 
ically in figure 1. Producers’ prices for 
this period were highest in 1924 and 1925. 
Honey crops were especially light in 1924- 
1925.4 From the high point reached in 
June and July, 1925, there was a continu- 
ous downward trend until April, 1933 
(table 1). The lowest prices for the period 
were during the first three months of 
1933. In April, 1933, the downward course 
in prices was apparently checked and a 
slight rise occurred. In several of the 


1Associate Professor of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Agricultural Economist in the Experiment 
Station, and Agricultural Economist on the 
Giannini Foundation. 

Associate Apiculturist, Pacific States Bee 
Culture Laboratory, Bureau of Entomology, 
United States Departme nt of Agriculture. 

8U. S. Dept. Agr. Honey: monthly average 
price in producing sections and at consuming 
markets. U. S. D. A. Yearbook 1933: 496. 

*Voorhies, Edwin C., Frank E. Todd, and J. 
K. Galbraith. Economic aspects of the bee in- 
dustry. California Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. (in 
press). 
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other years under consideration, prices 
during April have been lower than those 
for March. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics publishes monthly data on the re- 
tail prices of food in general and on many 
specific foods. This material is obtained 
not only for the United States as a whole, 
but also for individual cities. Nothing is 
available from this source on honey 
prices. Beekeepers, however, have report- 
ed to Gleanings in Bee Culture the “re- 
tail price to consumers in your locality of 
extracted honey in 5-pound pails.” The 
material in table 2 has been compiled 
from the monthly issues of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture in the same manner as was 
done for producers’ prices in table 1. The 
number of individual reports from which 
each price has been compiled is large, 
sometimes as many as 60. 

The retail price data have also been 
plotted in figure 1. Two or three interest- 
ing observations can be made by again 
looking at this chart. Perhaps the first 
movement in retail prices that will at- 
tract the attention of the observer is the 
rapid decline in 1930, 1931, and 1932—the 
fall during these years being greater than 
in producers’ prices. The spread between 
producers’ prices and retail prices through 
1930 averaged between 10 and 11 cents per 
pound. In 1931 this dropped to 8.5 cents, 
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in 1932 it was 7.4, and in April, 1933, it 
was 5. The resistance of retail prices to a 
drop can be seen also. The drop in retail 
tends to lag behind producers’ 
prices. The retail price of honey at the 
present time is lower relatively than the 
retail price of foods in general. 
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Producers’ prices of comb honey com- 
piled from data in Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture are shown in table 3. These data show 
clearly certain facts, some of which are 
undoubtedly known to the comb-honey pro- 
ducers, others probably are not. Evident- 
ly most producers sell the bulk of their 
comb honey during the five months begin- 
ning with September, although in some 
years August sales are sufficiently numer- 
ous to permit a price calculation. Sales 
during the six beginning with 
February are almost nil. Producers’ prices 
of comb honey declined from 1924 to 1932, 
although relatively the fall was slightly 
less than that for extracted honey. 

A similar compilation of retail prices of 
comb honey is shown in table 4. The per- 
centage decline in the retail price has 
been greater than that in the producers’ 
price for comb honey, and has also been 
far greater than the decline in the prices 
of other foodstuffs. 

It is hoped that these data will prove to 
be of use to the beekeeper. With so many 
at industry stabilization, the 
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Fig. 1.—-Producers’ and retail prices of extracted honey, United States, 1923-1933. A definite 
lag is shown by retail prices in following those received by producers. The relatively high produc- 
ers’ prices of 1925 were not reflected in retail prices until the latter part of that year and the first 
few months of 1926. The downward trend in producers’ prices beginning in 1926 is not clearly re- 
flected in retail prices until 1928. Between the latter part of 1930 and the end of 1932 retail prices 


tumbled precipitously. 
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a 
7 TABLE 1. 

’ Prices received by producers for extracted honey in the United States, 1923-1933 (cents per pound.) 
. Month. 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
e January SE Pee ae .10.0 10.5 10.0 10.0 9.0 R.5 g.0 8.5 7.0 6.0 4.8 

February ............ > 10.5 10.8 10.0 RS R.0 8.3 8.5 7.0 6.0 4.8 
1S March ..... weeeseeees 93 10.5 10.8 100 9.0 80 85 85 70 60 4.8 
NS Sn win i: Oe cas wee 9.3 10.0 10.8 10.0 9.0 RO 8.5 8.0 6.5 5.5 5.0 
 cisacueestabuns oS wc. 2A 8.5 8.8 8.0 8.5 8.0 6.5 5.5 5.0 
- June .. TRG es ‘ ner 10.0 11.5 10.0 8.5 9.0 8.5 8.0 6.5 5.8 5.0 
1- _ See veescocesncele See Bae S68 8.8 8.5 8.5 8.5 6.5 5.9 5.0 
August ..... errs. 10.0 10.5 11.0 9.5 8.5 9.0 8.5 8.0 6.3 5.5 5.0 
w PE - icp csc eeenvewns 10.0 11.0 11.0 10.0 8.3 8.8 8.5 8.0 6.3 5.5 5.5 
re October a séecuccssevl 8 fae see 8.5 8.8 8.5 7.5 6.0 5.0 
November ............... 10.0 10.0 10.0 90 5 9.0 85 7.5 6.0 5.0 
0- December om inen .-10.3 10.0 10.0 10.0 in 8.5 0 7.0 6.0 5.0 

2. i anenictiand 
"a Average .... pus 9.9 10.5 10.8 9.8 8.7 8.5 a\d 8.0 6.5 5.6 
if Source of data Computations by authors based upon average (median) of prices reported by 
n- honey as quoted in Gleanings in Bee Culture, monthly issues. 
1e 
. TABLE 2. 

: Retail prices of extracted honey, United States, 1923 — 3 (cents per pound). 

es Month. 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 192 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

th aaa seus 20 22 21 22 20 20 19 20 16 13 10 
ie 22 22 22 20 19 18 20 16 13 10 
es ree peimeeeeay ae 22 22 22 20 20 18 19 16 13 10 
4 7a eee a 20 21 20 20 20 18 19 16 14 10 
May Terr rTrT oe 20 20 20 20 20 19 19 20 16 13 10 
ly ES eee ean 20 20 20 20 20 19 20 20 16 13 10 
aati 20 21 20 20 20 19 20 20 15 13 10 
eee — 20 22 20 20 20 20 20 17 15 12 12 

of CC ee 22 20 20 20 20 20 17 15 12 12 

“Y- Te 22 23 20 20 20 19 20 20 15 + 
PE S64. sserneae , 22 23 20 20 20 20 20 18 13 1¢ 

as December 22 22 22 20 20 19 20 16 13 10 

rs’ — oom aia 
ee ee 21 22 21 21 20 20 19 19 15 13 

en Source of data: Computations by authors based upon average (median) of retail prices of 5 

es pounds of extracted honey in tins as quoted in Gleanings in Bee Culture, monthly issues. 
TABLE 3. 

to Prices received by producers for comb honey in the United States, 1923-1933 (dollars per case). 
ny Month. 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

ne ES Wakic thea enad ween 4.30 4.78 4.75 4.00 4.13 4.00 4.00 4.00 . * 2.50 
, February ..... aves ~- 4.50 : e * 2.50 

a0 bbe en dine Bek ewe eo 4.25 e ' , . " a“ . : . 
~ | DE (Uééthece nak owewe ks 4.00 . . * 4635 . . yi 
) [ae ik etic te wed . 4.80 : . " ed . 4 
PE ee dn Gb Sik Gk dl oecwkeiee 4.25 4.63 ‘ . * . . "3 
PE sia dee wake waruine aw pel 4.50 5.00 . * * ° 
DE: ncawe bie Ne mie 4.32 * 4.50 4.25 * 4.12 4.00 * ‘ 
September ..... 4.70 4.90 4.50 4.13 4.00 4.39 4.00 4.00 3.60 2.60 ° 
October ....... 450 4.75 4.38 413 4.00 4100 4.00 8 > ) 8.50 2.60 
November ...... 465 4.78 4.06 4.13 3.80 > a a8 3.25 2.45 
December Kemiaume ag 1.63 4.50 3.78 4.00 4.50 4.12 4. $25 2.50 

*Average is not given because of insufficient number of prices quoted. 

Sources of data: Computations by authors on the basis of the average (median) prices paid 
producers for Fancy and No. 1 comb honey as quoted in Gleanings in Bee Culture, monthly issues. 

+ TABLE 4 
Retail prices of comb honey in the United States, 1923-1933 (cents per section). 

Month. 1923 1924 1925 1926 1 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
ED nn ces wens 27 30 30 30 25 25 25 25 20 15 
a eee ae 26 30 30 30 25 2 25 25 20 15 
March an — 27 30 0 30 25 28 25 25 20 15 
OPP ee , 27 30 30 28 25 27 25 25 20 15 
iid s anes wale where 30 30 33 30 27 27 26 25 20 13 
SE Ao we wb a i 30 35 30 29 27 27 26 25 20 15 
OS 30 30 30 30 26 27 25 25 20 15 
August adres : 30 30 380 380 22 25 25 20 18 15 
September. erry ee 30 32 30 30 26 25 25 20 18 17 
RE aaa as ae a 30 30 30 25 25 25 25 20 16 
November 30 30 30 30 25 2h 25 20 16 
December 30 30 30 30 28 27 25 20 15 

al NN ide bcos Gama ead 29 31 30 29 27 2% 236 25 8 328 19 

— _ Source of data: Computations by authors on the basis of the average (median) retail prices 

a of Fancy and No. 1 comb honey as quoted in Gleanings in Bee Culture. monthly issues 
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cA Real “Beeman_ 


E. R. Root 
low He Operates 500 Colonies With Only 
the Help of His Wife 


How many colonies can one man operate 
without employing help? The answer to 
that, you say, is dead easy. It all depends 
on the location, the equipment, the man, 
and whether he has one or more members 
of the family who can help in the rush. 
For the purpose of this story I am going 
to put the emphasis on the man and his 
wife, and son or daughter. The locality 
may be ever so good but without the right 
management—hand, plus head work— 
failure may be the result sooner or later. 

Well, how many colonies can a good 
man and one member of his family take 
care of during a series of years and make 
a fair living? Two hundred colonies in a 
good locality is not enough, unless there 
is a farm in connection. Five hundred 
would be nearer right; seven hundred and 
fifty, too many. One thousand colonies— 
surely that is too many because such a 
number would mean the breaking of the 
health and nerves of either the man or 
his wife or both; but that is not all. 

When a sturdy couple has made a suc- 
cess of operating 500 colonies, the temp- 
tation is strong to buy out the fellow 
with a couple hundred colonies that don’t 
pay. Shortly after, there will be another 
man who will sell out cheap. It generally 
happens that the one man who made mon- 
ey with his 500 colonies is now loosing 
money with 750 or 1000 colonies. A poor 
season may come; there is a note at the 
bank to meet. It comes due. The banker 
refuses to renew mortgage is 
placed on the property. The poor man has 
to employ extra help. It is incompetent 
and unreliable. Good help during normal 
times can not be had just during the rush. 
The out-of-a-job-most-of-the-time help 
lets foulbrood get started, or lets the bees 
starve. Or it doesn’t understand the fun- 
damental principle of so managing brood 
rearing that there will be a large force of 
bees at the right time. Worse than that, 
the work and worry, one or more mort- 
gages, with no prospect of ever paying off, 
breaks our one-time good beekeeper and 
his wife—breaks them financially and 
physically. 

What I have told is not a fairy tale. No, 


unless a 


indeed, it is all too common among both 
beekeepers and farmers. When depression 
comes it poor debtors think 
that the bankers are rascals and the cap- 
tains of industry are robbers that should 
have every honest dollar they ever earned 
taken away. “It is all the other fellow’s 
fault.” 
Advantages of Well-Managed Small 
Business 


makes the 


Now with this lengthy dissertation on 
the folly of biting off more than one can 











Fig. 1—Mr. A. A. Doenges, his wife and 
daughter. 


chew, I wish to introduce to you a real 
beekeeper who operates 500 colonies with 
only the help of his wife and occasional 
help from the daughter who is just getting 
where she can be of real service. I refer 
to A. A. Doenges of Defiance, Ohio, up in 
that alfalfa, red clover, 
white clover, and alsike clover district. 
Yes, he has a good locality, but he is a 
good beekeeper, one who knows how to 
keep down his investment in beekeeping. 

He and his wife are of the sturdy, 
thrifty kind of folk who know how to sail 
close to shore when a storm comes. Look 
at Fig. 1. You will see in both husband 
and wife shoulders, vigorous, 
hard-working people, and the daughter is 
a chip off the old block. They had a poor 
season last I'll leave it to you 
that they are not worried. They are 4 
happy family as Mrs. Root and I can tes- 


sweet clover, 


square 


summer. 
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tify after having had dinner with them. 
Sometimes I wonder why beekeeper wives 
we meet are such good cooks. 
How Mr. Doenges Cuts Corners 

Let us see how he keeps down his in- 
vestment during these times. He needed 
a truck. Second-hand ones were mostly 
worn out. He finally found an old second- 
hand five-passenger Dodge touring car 
that was so ancient in appearance that a 
young fellow would have none of it. It 
had not been driven much and was in fine 
condition. Mr. Doenges didn’t care if it 
did look out of date. Because of this fact, 
he bought it for $50. Except for the tires, 
it was as good as new. It had a good 
“purr” and would go anywhere in the 
woods to the outyards. Its narrow tires 
were just right to fit into wagon ruts in 
the woods where his bees were located. If 
he smashed or broke it from overloading 
he was not out much. He had a more mod- 
ern car but “this old thing” with the seats 
removed was as good as a modern light 
truck that would cost over ten times as 
much. Besides it had a roof or top over 
the load. 

In the same way Mr. Doenges fixed over 
a woodshed for his extracting house. In it 
he has a modern 45-comb radial extractor 
and an uncapping machine. See interior 
view in Fig. 2. Why didn’t he use his old 
extractor? Because it was out of date. The 
new 45-comb outfit would save labor on 
the part of his women folks. The old 
Dodge touring ear, while out of date also, 
would do just as much mileage as a mod- 
ern light truck, but with an investment of 
less than a tenth as much first cost. 
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Right here it is pertinent to observe 
that a new automobile of any kind drops 
in selling value about 50 per cent the first 
year. 

Where He Locates His Bee Yards 

Let us take a look at a couple of his 
outyards. We will get in that old Dodge 
because we can’t hurt it any by driving 
through the brush and briers that would 
scratch up a new machine. We arrive first 
at the Zimmerman yard, where the bees 
are placed among the old timber. See Fig. 
4. We go a few miles further and come to 
the Parrot yard located in young timber. 
See Fig. 5. Mr. Doenges rather prefers this 
kind of a location because its low bushes 
furnish an ideal windbreak—no small fac- 
tor in good wintering. This last view was 
taken after dark. It is needless to say 
that I used a time exposure instead of a 
snapshot. 

His Bee Pasturage 

In placing his yards Mr. Doenges always 
has in mind proximity to good bee pastur- 
age. When the farmers change their crops 
he changes with them, if the crop is one 
that furnishes nectar. In this locality 
there is white and alsike clover, sweet 
clover, alfalfa, and red clover, but let me 
say parenthetically that this whole coun- 
try is well covered with bees. The un- 
written law of not encroaching on the 
other fellow in this northwestern part of 
the state is pretty well observed. 

Honey from Red Clover 

While in good seasons Mr. Doenges gets 
honey from all of the above mentioned 
clovers, I was surprised to hear him say 
that perhaps one-fourth of his entire crop 





Fig. 2.—A corner of Mr. Doenges’ extracting house, equipped with a modern extracting outfit. 
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came from red clover. Red clover? Yes, I 
mean red clover. 
A Short Tube Red Clover 

The production of red clover seed is 
quite an industry in this part of the state. 
I was surprised again that the farmers 
are growing a special red clover with 
shorter corolla tubes. Does that explain 
why the Doenges bees get honey from red 
clover? If the farmers here grow a short- 
tube red clover, is it possible that this 
same strain is grown elsewhere in the 
state, and if not, why not? 

Another inquiry comes to my mind. It is 
pretty generally believed that the old- 
fashioned bumblebees that were so plenti- 
ful in years gone by, are all but gone, 
thanks to the naughty boy and the ignor- 
ant farmers who have been batting them 
to death every time they run across nests 
of these valuable insects. The skunk, now 
protected by game laws, also has been 
taking his toll of bumblebees’ nests. 

Well, the farmers are still growing red- 
clover Certainly the red clover 
heads are not pollinated as of old by bum- 


seed. 


blebees. The answer is by honeybees, says 
Mr. Doenges. He did not say so, but I raise 
the question: Is it possible that honeybees 
have been selecting the heads with the 
shorter tubes and that through a process 
of evolution have been developing a strain 
of red clover that has shorter tubes than 
the red clover of 50 years ago? 

Some work done at Holgate, Ohio, under 
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Fig. 3.—This young lady is proud of her minia- 
ture castle carved out of beeswax. 


government supervision in co-operation 
with Ohio State University goes to show 
that honeybees can and do pollinate red 
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clover. See Gleanings in Bee Culture, page 
614, October, 1932. 
The Women Folk of the Doenges Family 
I want you to take another look at Fig. 
1, not at Mr. Doenges this time, but Mrs. 
Doenges. She is the other beeman of the 
family. She can work among the bees, take 
off honey or extract it. When Mr. Doenges 
had to go to the hospital for an operation 
during the rush of the season at the time 
he could least be spared Mrs. Doenges went 
out into the yards and with the help of a 
hired man, kept on with the work until 
her husband could take charge again. Her 
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am not going to skip the girl. I said she is 
a chip off the old block and so she is. I 
didn’t dare ask her age, but I should say 
she is around sweet sixteen. While she 
does not go out to the yards, she knows 
how to be her mother’s best man in the 
extracting room. She is the pride of her 
parents. 

In her school work she has taken a 
likening for art. It appears that her class 
was to bring in some original piece of 
work and she conceived the idea of build- 
ing a castle of pure beeswax. In Fig. 3, 
we have a sample of her work executed 





Fig. 5.—-Mr. Doenges prefers to locate his apiaries in an open space among young trees. 


picture shows a strong face and a body 
that can do hard work, the kind of work 
that requires a real beeman. 
The Castle in the Air 
So much for the father and mother. | 


when she was much younger.‘It is solid 

beeswax and weighs 15 pounds. It is a 

real castle in the air. She won first prize 

for her originality and she deserved it. 
Medina, Ohio. 
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“Proposed National eWlarketing cAgreemenm~ 


C. L. Corkins 


Can Beekeepers FHope That Such an. cAgreement Can. be Brought 
cAbour~ in, Ghis Country? 


Will it work? That question was sig 
nificantly placed in the sub-heading of 
the digest of the proposed national honey- 
marketing agreement last month by one 
of the bee journals publishing this mate- 
rial, and it is a question which for months 


has been haunting many of us who see 
the necessity of this or some such agree- 
ment if the beekeeping industry is to sur- 
vive through the present industrial and 
agricultural revolution. Will it work? The 
answer is NO,—unless during the coming 
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months we see the miracle of a mad rush 
by the beekeepers into the folds of the 
state, regional, and national organizations 
and their recognition of and loyal subser- 
vience to their chosen leadership of such 
organizations. 

Beekeepers Are Rugged Individualists 

That WOULD be a MIRACLE! Anyone 
who has made even the most casual study 
of the history of organized beekeeping in 
America or has had any experience what- 
soever in any beekeepers’ organization, 
recognizes the almost hopeless task of 
bringing order out of the chaos of rugged 
individualism, or self-sufficiency, or sim- 
ple disinterest, or whatever it is that 
keeps beekeepers from binding themselves 
for the common good. At the present mo- 
ment our only national organization, the 
American Honey Producers’ League, is 
but a shell, rather than the concrete 
structure it should be. Our state associa- 
tions, for the most part are being held to- 
gether by a few priceless souls who don’t 
know when they are licked. It is mighty 
doubtful if the sum total membership of 
state associations represents more than 10 
per cent of the honey production of the 
country. Even that noble institution, the 
American Honey Institute, which, more 
than any other, is so desperately needed 
by the beekeeping fraternity today, and 
against which not one word of criticism 
seems to be offered, struggles for a mere 
existence with 99 per cent of the beekeep- 
ers sitting idly by. There is nothing in the 
whole picture of organized beekeeping in 
America which would give the least hope 
that the beekeepers of their own initiative 
will ever become banded together suffi- 
ciently to take advantage of the A. A. A. 
program. To me, there is only one possi- 
ble chance in this direction and it will be 
the purpose of this “explosion” to point 
out that course and let the leaders seize 
upon it if they will. 

From the time of my first contacts with 
the office of the A. A. A. in Washington 
to the present moment, the theme of its 
attitude on a honey marketing agreement 
has been that the beekeepers are not suf- 
ficiently organized to do anything about 
it. Others have had a similar experience. 

Our Federal Government under the au- 
thority of the N. R. A., has commanded 
industry to write its own codes in a man- 
ner acceptable to Uncle Sam, or else Uncle 
Sam will write and enforce them himself. 
There has been a rather firm (though 
growing gentler with age and experience) 
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insistence upon the part of government 
that industry join hands with the Presi- 
dent of the United States in this noble ex- 
periment of social and industrial reform 
to the end that prices of all industrial 
products are rising. Yes, even bee sup- 
plies are now N. R. A. produced and cost 
more. 

So far as the basie agricultural com- 
modities are concerned, the Federal Gov 
ernment has mapped out the program, 
then taken it out to the farm folks, almost 
right to their very doorsteps, and, in sub- 
stance, has said: “Here it is. You had bet- 
ter take it for it is so drawn up that un- 
less you do, you will help pay the bill, be 
penalized on the price of your produce and 
reap none of the rewards.” 

Government Spends Lavishly to Help 

Other Industries 

The point of importance is that the 
Federal Government has spared neither 
money, man power, nor propaganda to 
make the people co-operate in these new 
enterprises which are raising the prices of 
the bare necessities as well as the little 
luxuries of life, to the ultimate consumer, 
the beekeeper included. On the other hand, 
up until the present time at least, our Fed- 
eral Government through the Miscellane- 
ous Products Division of the A. A. A. 
(which includes honey and all other agri- 
cultural products except wheat, cotton, 
corn, hogs, rice, tobacco and dairy prod- 
ucts) has said in substance: “Here is the 
law. Come and take advantage of it if you 
are sufficiently organized and interested 
to do so. It’s your job, not ours. Go ahead 
and write the agreement, get organized, 
get the signatures, and set up your ad- 
ministration; then we will look it over 
and if it suits us, all right.” 

In casting about for a means of putting 
over the program on the basie agricul 
tural commodities, the A. A. A. officials 
quickly seized upon the only national in- 
stitution which was sufficiently organized 
which had competent man power, and 
which reached far enough out into the 
farm communities and homes to accom- 
plish this stupendous task. That national 
institution is our system of Agricultural 
Extension Service, with state and county 
units throughout the land. True, this ser- 
vice had been lambasted on every hand by 
disgruntled and infuriated taxpayers, or- 
ganized and unorganized, locally and na- 
tionally, and was condemned by every- 
body from farm folks to big business. The 
federal director of the budget, with new- 
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born powers of dictatorship, was just 
reaching out to clip the wings of the Ex- 
tension Service 25 per cent on federal 
funds when the process was stayed by 
executive order at the eleventh hour, pend- 
ing sanction of the forthcoming session of 
the Congress. But the clipping process of 
the state legislature and county govern- 
ments had already been completed. In our 
own state, the state funds to the Exten- 
sion Service were slashed more than 50 
per cent at one fell blow. This is typical 
of the entire trend. 

Thus a crippled Agricultural Extension 
Service was commandeered to accept the 
task of putting the A. A. A. program for 
the basic agricultural commodities across 
in addition to its regular job. Where coun- 
ty agents were lacking and needed, the 
A. A. A. administration saw to it that 
they were hired and paid. And they saw 
to it, also, that there was nothing lacking 
in the central office to keep the Extension 
Service going. First, the wheat and cotton 
program was jammed through, then the 
corn-hog program came out, and now the 
dairy-products agreement. The personnel 
of the State Extension Services has been 
working day and night. Nerves are fraz- 
zled and tempers are on edge, but the job 
is being done and done well, in spite of 
blunder after blunder in the formulation 
of the program which they are selling. 

Beekeepers Apparently Represent the 

“Forgotten Man” 

The major point of importance in this 
picture is that the government is spending 
public money to make our bread, our cloth- 
ing, our bacon, our milk, our butter cost 
more, and, it is hoped, net the producer 
more cash. Is your government spending 
money to help the beekeeper get more for 
his honey? At the present time the answer 
is NO. Yet it has been the oft-repeated 
policy of our Chief Executive that there 
shall be no “forgotten man” in the New 
Deal. Are the 800,000 beekeepers of Amer- 
ica to be forgotten? 

First Requisite is Better Organization 

Of course, the honey marketing agree- 
ment won’t work—in fact, it won’t even 
be brought into existence—unless the bee- 
keepers are fully organized far beyond 
the point of our present conception. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act under which 
such an agreement is authorized, stipu- 
lates that the Secretary of Agriculture 
may contract with “organizations of pro- 
ducers,” not individuals. The tentative 
honey marketing agreement drawn at Chi- 
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cago is, therefore, interwoven around our 
present beekeepers’ organizations, anemic 
skeltons though they be. 

Our national organization and the na- 
tional honey marketing agreement com- 
mittee can get the agreement into shape, 
clear up the requirements of the A. A. A. 
officials as to its content, contact the 
state associations, and get such limited 
general publicity as is possible to the few 
beekeepers who read bee journals, but 
there our heads will jam squarely into a 
stone wall. Why? Because it will take real 
money to build up our national and state 
organizations to the point where they can 
command sufficient production (65 per 
cent) in their membership representation 
to either sign the agreement or administer 
it efficiently once it were consummated. 
If we had the money and the man power, 
with an issue as vital as this agreement, 
we could still find enough cash in the 
pockets of the beekeepers with which they 
could pay their association dues if only 
the message can be taken to them directly 
and personally, as it has been with the 
other agricultural products. But 3 to 5 
cents per pound for honey for two years 
certainly means that the beekeepers can’t 
and won’t dig down to do this job of or- 
ganization. And under present conditions, 
they shouldn’t. Under the New Deal the 
government is opening the purse strings 
of the public for this purpose, as a nation- 
al welfare measure. Even the future is 
being mortgaged to do it. 

Think backwards about 17 years, folks. 
Who put an artificial stimulus into our 
national beekeeping industry, the pains 
of which we are still suffering? Then, as 
now, the banner of the “National Wel- 
fare” led our federal and state govern- 
ments to appropriate money to carry the 
message of more and better beekeep- 
ing to every nook and cranny of the na- 
tion. Its high time that the government 
should step back into the picture with a 
much different program and help us to get 
ourselves out of the jackpot which they 
helped us to get into. 

How It Could be Accomplished 

Concretely, my suggestion is that if the 
marketing agreement is ever to work, we 
will have to have the direct help of gov- 
ernment in a big way in the job of organ- 
izing our beekeepers for the task. If the 
beekeepers were really fully organized on 
this issue, then certainly it will work if 
any other marketing agreement under the 
A. A. A. will work. And some of them are 
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working this very moment. If we can place 
at the head of this honey marketing agree- 
ment work in Washington any one of 
many of our good and well-informed lead- 
ers in the honey industry today and give 
him 25 assistants working through the 
state Agricultural Extension Services and 
their county organization for one year or 
less, the job is as good as done. This big 
force of men need not be a permanent ar- 
rangement. If the agreement works, the 
beekeepers and packers can largely keep 
it going themselves once it is under way. 

Can beekeeping make its present voice 
heard loud enough to bring this to pass? 
Well, it might try. The effort should be 
made by the state associations under the 
co-ordinated guidance of the American 
Honey Producers’ League, together with 
the assistance of packers, supply dealers 
and bee publications. 

Is it worth while? That’s a question for 
the beekeeper to answer for himself. In 
answering it for myself, I’m looking at 
the signposts at the fork of the roads 
where we as beekeepers stand today. One 
sign post reads, “Drift on—it’s a downhill 
grade.” The other “Look up—a 
steep grade to stability.” 

Those who choose the first 
the school of beekeepers who think that 
it is best to let things drift as they are, 
and that governmental interference of any 
kind will merely increase the burden. 
They know that conditions are not going 
to get better for beekeepers soon by this 


reads, 
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route and that perhaps 50 per cent will 
have to liquidate on account of present 
cut-throat competition and unfair prac- 
tices. But that’s all right. “Busted,” our 
outfits will sell for a song which makes it 
better for the man who can stick it out. 
Honey will be searcer and dearer. It’s the 
way of nature’s cruel course above which 
man strives to rise. It’s the old story of 
the survival of the fittest. Put more ecrude- 
ly, it’s the proposition of dog eat dog, and 
the best dog eater wins. 

The sign post on the other road was put 
there by the President of the United 
States. It calls for a co-operative joining 
of hands with government by agriculture 

by the beekeeper—in an effort to so or- 
ganize and regulate our industry to the 
end that all will be forced to deal with his 
neighbor according to the fair practices 
which will assure the average man a cost- 
of-living wage for his honey. And the 
packer can have an break with his 
competitor. It’s merely a program by or 
ganized beekeeping, backed by the strong 
arm of Uncle Sam, for the purpose of gen- 
tly but firmly enforcing each of us in the 
honey business to live by the Golden Rule, 
so that have an equal 
chance of survival. The honey marketing 
agreement won’t sell our honey. It only 
says that we shall sell it like gentlemen. 
Those who take the low road will still 
have to help pay for the gasoline for those 
who took the high road. 

Powell, Wyoming. 


even 


every man may 








“Pollen, Substitutes 


Mykola H. Haydak 
Departments of Economic Entomology and Agricultural Chemistry, University of Wisconsin 
Experiments in, Geeding a ‘Uariety of WNitrogenous Goods to ‘Young 
“Bees Under (ontrolled Conditions 


The question of substitutes for pollen 
has always interested beekeepers. Promi- 
nent apiculturists of the past and pres- 
ent have advised the feeding of pollen 
substitutes to bees when the natural pol- 
len resources were lacking. Most of them 
thought they observed beneficial results 
from the feeding of various foods other 
than pollen to bees, but their conclusions 
were based mostly upon observations of 
bees in their natural environment, and 
one could object to their conclusions be- 


cause there might be a possibility of some 
pollen being available. It is obvious that 
only those experiments in which bees are 
fed with the various food materials un- 
der controlled conditions will prove 
whether or not these materials can serve 
as substitutes for pollen. 
Earlier Feeding Experiments 

As early as 1867 A. I. Root performed 
such experiments. He kept several colo- 
nies of bees in a glass house for four or 
five months during the winter. He was 
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able to produce brood and also stop its 
production many different times by feed- 
ing bees flour and then withdrawing it. 

R. H. Parker working at Cornell Uni- 
versity fed bees in a greenhouse with 
finely ground rye, wheat, oats, pea meal, 
corn, and buckwheat and decided they 
were not beneficial to bees. 

Whitcomb and Wilson at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin fed bees under con- 
trolled conditions with rye and wheat 
flour, both wet and dry as well as split 
canned peas. They concluded that brood 
may be reared during the time when such 
substitutes are given to the bees, but this 
is not necessarily proof that bees do util- 
ize pollen substitutes in brood rearing, 
since the control colonies, composed of 
bees which were shaken on new combs and 
fed only sugar solution, also reared ap- 
proximately the same quantity of brood. 
Also a queen was produced. 

Doctor Soudek of Czechoslovakia tried 
to find a measure for the comparison of 
various pollen substitutes. He based his 
investigations on the fact that the pharyn- 
geal glands in emerging bees are under- 
developed, whereas those of bees five to 
six days old are well developed and active. 
This is due to the fact that the older bees 
feed the larvae, and the larval food of 
these bees is elaborated in the pharyngeal 
glands. Dr. Soudek assumed that any sub- 
stance which will cause the development 
of these glands in a normal manner might 
be considered as a pollen substitute. He 
fed newly emerged bees with various 
foods, followed the development of the 
pharyngeal glands, and noted the mortal- 
ity of the bees. After trying out fifteen 
different pollen substitutes, he decided 
that fresh egg albumen and dried yeast 
gave the best results. 

Professor Wilson and Mr. Callenbach 
at the University of Wisconsin fed bees 
under controlled conditions with flour, 
corn meal, and yeast. From the results ob- 
tained they concluded that the best cure 
for a pollen shortage is to keep combs that 
contain pollen so that they may be given 
to the bees when necessary as recom- 
mended by Parker. 

Recently very intensive studies on pol- 
len substitutes were undertaken in the 
Soviet Union. At the Allunion Bee Cul- 
ture Institute at Tula, many experiments 
were made by feeding various pollen sub- 
stitutes to bees. Bees were shaken into 
new hives on empty combs or frames hav- 
ing only pieces of foundation for starting, 
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then given various food materials under 
controlled conditions. The quantity of 
brood fed and the building activity of the 
bees were noted. Good results were obtain- 
ed with oat, pea, and soya meals. Rye 
and wheat flour were fed with fair results. 
Good results were also secured when milk 
and eggs were substituted for pollen. 

From the foregoing discussion, we see 
that all the investigators mentioned, ex- 
cept Soudek, were using bees of an un- 
known age and were following only one 
or two phenomena in the activity of the 
bees. 

Experiments Based Upon New Methods 

The suitability of any food in the nu- 
trition of higher animals is determined by 
feeding it to young experimental indi- 
viduals which are kept under controlled 
conditions. The changes in weight and in 
size of these animals are recorded, gen- 
eral health is observed, and their general 
activity noted. In addition with mature 
animals, the quality and quantity of off- 
spring is determined. 

The growth of young animals is charac- 
terized, among other factors, by an in- 
crease of proteinous materials in their 
bodies. “The increase of protein, there- 
fore, may be regarded as constituting a 
more accurate measure of growth in the 
narrower sense than mere increase in 
weight” (Armsby). In other words, if oné 
determines successively the total nitrogen 
content of the body of the experimental 
animals he can conclude whether or not 
growth processes are occurring in the ani- 
mal. 


While working during the summer of 
1931 at the United States Bee Culture 
Laboratory at Washington, D. C., the 
writer followed the changes in the total 
nitrogen content during the life of the 
imago of the worker honeybee. It was 
found that emerging bees had the lowest 
nitrogen content, but that it increased 
with the aging of the bees, the greatest 
quantity occurring in the heads and abdo- 
mens about the fifth day, and in the thor- 
ax at about 20 days. The changes in 
weights of the experimental bees at dif- 
ferent periods were also secured. This in- 
crease in nitrogen signifies that develop- 
ment continues to. occur in the bee body . 
after emergence. In other words, the same 
methods which are applied to the higher 
animals can be used in nutritional work 
with bees. 

Therefore, it was decided to determine 
the suitability of any substance as a food 
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of the honeybee by feeding it under con- 
trolled which 
had never eaten pollen, by obtaining the 
following data: 


conditions to young bees, 


1. The changes in weights and the nitro- 
gen content of fed va- 
rious pollen substitutes. 

2. The health condition of the experi 
mental bees (mortality). 

3. The quality of the 

reared by the colonies fed with pollen sub- 

stitutes nitrogen content). 
+. The quantity of the reared brood. 


5. The building 


young bees with 


emerging bees 


(weight and 
activity of the experi 
mental bees. 

For the 


was 


purpose of the present work it 
considerable 
which had never 
eaten pollen. While working in the United 
States Agriculture Bee 
Culture Laboratory the writer found that 
the vast majority of bees start to eat pol- 


necessary to obtain in 


quantities young bees 


Departm: nt of 


len between 12 to 18 hours after emer- 
gence. Only a few bees 12 hours old were 
found to have pollen in their mid-intes 


tines. Therefore, the following procedure 
was adopted 

Several combs with sealed brood in 
which pupae were just ready to emerge 


eonstant tem- 


to 33 to 34° 


were placed in a hive in a 


perature chambet adjusted 


Centigrade. Young bees were allowed to 
emerge during six and ten-hour periods. 


After each such period the hive body with 
the combs were taken to a greenhouse and 
the young bees were brushed into a hive 
located in an isolated compartment. 

The bees ate the food given to them and 
were unable to secure any other from the 
The following food 
mixed with honey were used: skim-milk 
dried fresh 


yolk, whole e 


outside. materials 


powder, yeast, whole milk, 


egg white, egg gg, and 


flour. A 
were fed pollen and honey was held under 


rye 


colony in which emerged bees 


the same conditions to serve as a control. 


Comparative Results of Various Pollen 


Substitutes 
For a better understanding of the re 
sults secured, a system of indexes was 


used which gave ficure be 
the foods. An 
for the 
the pollen 
stitute tried was dried veast. Fresh 
milk and skim milk powder follow it with 
about one-half and one-third, 
of the value of pollen as a bee food. Whole 
egg and egg yolk have about one-fifth of 
the value of pollen. Egg white is about 


a comparative 
examination of 


tient 
nves ited 


tween all 
all indexes 


shows that 


points 


most valuable sub 


whole 


respectiv ely, 
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one-seventh as effective as a bee food as 
is pollen, and rye flour is almost worth- 
less as a pollen substitute for bees. 
Conclusions 
The following conclusions were made 
from the results of these experiments: 

1. Young bees developed their bodies to 
an approximately normal extent when fed 
with dried yeast, fresh whole milk, skim 
milk powder, whole egg, egg yolk, and 
white, instead of pollen. Rye flour 
id not produce a satisfactory develop 
ment of the bee body. 

2. The mortality of bees fed with va- 
rious pollen substitutes varied to a great 
extent, the being in the colony 
ted with rye flour (52 per cent), and the 
lowest in that fed with the dried yeast 
diet (15.47 per cent 

3. Brood was reared by all the experi- 
mental colonies, except that fed with rye 
flour. 

1. The young bees produced by all the 
experimental colonies under investigation 
were in general equally well developed. 

5. A 
content of the young bees was necessary 
before they started to rear brood. This 
increase in the experimental bees was bet- 
ter than 30 per cent. 


ecg 
fated 
lid 


largest 


certain increase in the nitrogen 


6. Young bees which were under-devel- 
due to lack of suitable nutrition 
found to be able to their 
bodies to a normal limit as soon as vhey 


oped 
were restore 
received proper food. This phenomenon is 
of great biological significance. 

7. The quantity of the reared 
varied widely. The largest quantity was 
in the dried-yeast-fed and the 
smallest in the one fed on egg white, but 


brood 
colony 


in both these cases it was less than in the 
control. 

8. Death of pupae in the stage just be 
fore changing to adults was observed in 
all, except the 
The greatest death rate was 
fed 


bees fed on 


control and dried-yeast 
fed colonies. 
observed in the colony 

9. It that 


vhole milk built out foundation more rap 


on egg white. 


Ss 


was noted fresh 


idly than any of the others. This is in ae 


cordance with facts presented in litera 
ture 

10. The use of fresh whole milk sweet 
ened with sugar as a satisfactory pollen 


substitute may be recommended. It is the 
cheapest, most common, and most con 
veniently prepared as a bee food. Sour 


not putrefied) milk is apparently harm- 
le SS to bees. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
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I shall never for- 
get the first time I 
slept (or rather did 
not sleep) in a Pull- 
man sleeper. I was 
going to the Chicago 
World’s Fair forty 
years ago. I got into 
the upper berth 
somewhere in Iowa, and we were supposed 
to get into Chicago about 7 o’clock next 
morning. If I slept a wink, I did not no- 
tice it. The car rocked back and forth so 
that I rolled around marble in a 
washbowl. There wasn’t much danger of 
my rolling out, still I wondered if we 
would hit a high bump in the road if that 
might not be possible. And what would 
the people say if I should come avalanch 
ing down among them in my nightie! Can 
you blame me for not sleeping with such 


like a 


thoughts chasing themselves through my 
mind? As I was not acquainted with sleep 
ing cars, I did not know what the porter 
was for. I was afraid that if I went to 
sleep, I might never be found away up 
there, and when I woke up I would be 
goodness knows where. 

When it began to be light, I looked 
through the curtains and through the win- 
dow opposite I saw we were in a city. 
There far as I could see, 
and some one mentioned the fact that we 
were in Chicago. I was scared stiff. Here 


were houses as 


we were in the city and I was not dressed. 
I began to dress in frantic haste trying to 
stand on my head while I pulled on my 
trousers. I nearly pulled off a trouser leg 
while doing this. I jerked a suspender over 
my shoulder snap! it came up 
against the back of my neck; the elastic 
part had pulled loose from the leather. I 
was now in a wild panic. What could I do? 
Not a single pin or needle or piece of 
string did I possess with which to mend 
that suspender. I had no belt. No, sir-ee, 
my pants just wouldn’t stay up unless | 
could that Oh! 
longed for my faithful baling wire and 


when, 


mend suspender. how I 
pliers. 

Every little while the brakes would 
grind and the train stop; I would think 
we were there and I would have to jump 
off or most anything might happen. When 
all seemed lost an inspiration came to me. 
It did not come from above for I was at 
the top as it was. It must have come from 
below; anyway I had it. I took my pocket- 
knife and punched some holes in the leath- 
er of my suspenders and some more in the 
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elastic. Then I bor- 
rowed a shoe string 


BEE 


from one of my 
shoes and sewed 
that plagued sus 


pender together so 
tight is just couldn’t 
come apart. 

The rest of my 
dressing went ahead with no unusual inci- 
dent but with plenty of speed. I put 
on my shoes but did not lace both of 
them. I just one. One sock was 
missing. Last seen was when it went into 
that infernal little fishnet. I put the 
other sock on the foot that had the shoe 
without a string. In that way certain ir- 
regularies would not be so’ noticeable. 


laced 














‘*We will not be to Chicago for about three- 
quarters of an hour.’’ 


Later, I found the sock tangled up in 
my vest, but there was no time to put it on 
so it went into the pocket of my over 
coat. My shirt went on over my head, for 
that was the way we put them on 40 years 
ago. I did not stop to button it up, but 
put my necktie into the other pocket of 
my overcoat. I then put on my overcoat, 
turned up the collar, slid down from my 
roost and made for the door. 

[ met the porter coming with a ladder 
hut he was too late to do me any good. 
He said politely, “You are up early. We 
will not be to Chicago for about three- 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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ee From the Field of Experience - 





A QUEEN PAINTING CAGE 


Arrangement for Holding Queen Without 
Injury While Paint Is Applied 

Painting queens is a time saver, and es- 
sential to accurate records. For this work 
we have developed the following simple 
equipment: 

Bend a 2” by 5” piece of 4%” mesh gal- 
vanized screen over the end of a 3” piece 
of lath. Bend the edges around the lath and 
sew with frame wire. Tack a bunch of ab- 
sorbent cotton across one end of the lath. 
Place the open end of the cage over the 
queen. When she runs up in the cage fol- 
low with the lath plunger. 

The paint made with lemon chrome, ver- 
million, or chinese white paint powders 
and tincture of benzoin is shaken in a 
tiny screw capped bottle. Holding her 
against the end of the cage with a light 
pressure of the cotton, paint the queen 
thoroughly on the thorax only with a piece 
of fine grass. 

We do not clip queens, but have painted 
them for 5 years. It makes her easy to 
find, tells her age, and lets us know when 
a valuable daughter has taken her place. 
All purchased queens are marked before 
introduction, so we do not blame the ship- 
per for the character of any hiding assas- 
sin. We do not paint queens until they are 
laying.—Arthur M. Southwick, Waban, 
Mass. 


— LA o> 
USING HONEY FOR MONEY 


A Little Sample of Those “Good Old 
Days” of Bartering 

the closing of all banks 

the banking holiday, 

a burden that was 

Crops 


Last March, 
brought about by 
added more weight to 
even then almost overwhelming. 
had been poor, due to drouth, and one bank 
failure had caught many farmers. Though 
many were holding corn, prices for that 
commodity permitted purchasing 
power. The thermometer had hovered sev- 
eral degrees below zero for many days 
everything seemed paralyzed including the 
honey business. 

Possession of money was a rariety but 
folks used to get along without money and 


small 


we had a honey crop to dispose of. So we 
inserted a small advertisement in one of 
the newspapers: 


Will trade honey for potatoes, cobs, wood. 
apples, meat, vegetables, or what have you? 
Bring containers? Nielsens’ Apiaries. 


Then we awaited results. We did not 
have long to wait. We were showered! We 
traded for fuel, meats, lard, popcorn, 
rents, wool batts, house furnishings, 
typewriter, vegetables, in fact, anything 
we could possibly use or dispose of. The 
surplus we disposed of to stores and to 
other consumers by using the telephone. 
We had not anticipated such a deluge and 
at times our house resembled a storage 
company. Marketing had indeed been a 
problem with those with whom we traded. 

Though this was a rather cumbersome 
method of transacting business and we 
would not particularly care to go back to 
the days of bartering, it helped in a dif- 
icult situation and it may be applied to 
help other beekeepers and communities. 
As the deposits in our three banks are 
still unavailable we may need to repeat 
last year’s performance. Crops locally are 
poor. That experiment has most decidedly 
had a silver lining for we gained many 
new customers who have returned repeat- 
edly to buy honey, paying cash for it.— 
Mrs. Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebr. 


— A o— 
BEEKEEPING IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Many Colonies Kept Chiefly for Pollina- 
tion Purposes in the Bay State 


Not much is heard about beekeeping 
conditions in Massachusetts. Perhaps it is 
because the state is situated too far north 
for commercial queen breeders and pack- 
age-bee companies. It may be that its lo- 
ealized honey plants are termed as unim- 
portant when viewed as a whole. And it 
is possible that Massachusetts remains in 
the background of the beekeeping world 
beeause of its inconsiderable bee popula- 
tion. 

Poor organization on the part of its bee- 
keepers can not be blamed for Massachu- 
setts’ failure to line up in the list of pros- 
perous bee states. Small community bee- 
keepers’ associations composed of bee lov- 
ers flare up here and there. Their sole pur- 
pose is a friendly get-together of persons 
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owning a few colonies of bees for a hobby. 
They die out quickly; for the zest of com- 
mercial competition which keeps the in- 
terest whetted is lacking. 

The Massachusetts Beekeepers, a co- 
operating group of men, however, on 
whose roll are the principle commercial 
beekeepers of the state, is awake to the 
business aspects of organization and the 
opportunities presenting themselves to 
the beekeepers of the state. The steadily 
increasing demand from cucumber grow- 
ers and from orchardists for over-wintered 
Caucasian colonies for pollination, has 
opened a peculiar market for bees which 
promises to be the foundation upon which 
Massachusetts beekeepers can claim rec- 
ognition for their prouct. Pollination is 
now considered a product. 

Sweet pepper bush (clethra alnifolia), 
which yields a water-white honey, is much 
sought after by beekeepers in the eastern 
part of the state. It grows in the wooded 
swamps and is thickest in the Hockamoc 
Swamp region forty miles south of Boston. 
Its blooming period is in early August. 
The bush yields heaviest every third year. 

Massachusetts beekeepers are making 
the most of what they have to work with. 
Some day, it is hoped, Massachusetts will 
be acknowledged as at least belonging to 
the beekeeping world.—Fred Stier, Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts. - 


— A oo 
THE MATING OF THE QUEEN BEE 


Majority Mate the Sixth Day After Emer- 
gence if in Small Mating Boxes 


From the earliest times the sex prob- 
lem of the honeybee has engrossed the at- 
tention of bee writers. So far as known 
Huber was perhaps the earliest student of 
bees to discover the truth about the mat- 
ing of the queen bee and publish the re- 
sults of his studies. 

Huber was at once assailed on account 
of his observations, and, though his state- 
ments were accepted at once by thought- 
ful bee students, there were those who 
could say nothing too nasty and caustic. 
Of all writers of that time Huish was per- 
haps the most caustic. A witty if not a 
wise man, Huish, under the deep feeling 
that he knew more about bees than any 
other man living or dead, devoted a large 
part of his book (A Treatise on the Na- 
ture, Economy and Practical Manage- 
ment of Bees) in deriding the findings of 
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Huber. Frequently calling those who 
thought differently from him asses, he, in 
his book, makes himself the biggest ass 
of all. 

It would make this article too long to 
go into the various interesting ideas 
which prevailed in old times relative to 
the sex biology of the honeybee. Many 
touched only lightly upon it, partly be- 
cause of ignorance but largely because of 
a sense of modesty. Langstroth in his first 
edition printed one small paragraph on the 
mating of the queen bee—in Latin. The 
good gentleman feared to put it into Eng- 
lish lest young people might read it and 
be harmed. Or, did the astute man know 
that he would thereby stimulate the 
young readers to get out their Latin lexi- 
cons and learn what the blind paragraph 
meant? I did just that. 

Every queen breeder has seen virgins 
take flight. Many know that a virgin usu- 
ally takes many flights before the act is 
consummated. She at first goes scarcely 
100 feet from the hive and is gone only 
a second or two. She may be gone half a 
minute the next time. She generally takes 
these preliminary flights on the fourth day 
from the cell. I have known queens to 
mate during the fourth and fifth days, but 
such matings have almost invariably been 
unsatisfactory. It is usually on the sixth 
day that mating occurs. I positively know 
that when conditions are favorable the 
vast majority of queens mate on the sixth 
day and are ready to lay about 48 hours 
afterward. A great many are mated on the 
seventh day. There is usually something 
wrong if the mating act has not been en- 
acted before the eighth day. It may be 
weather condition, wind, shortage of 
drones or the queen is not quite normal. 

The statements in the preceding para- 
graph have to do with queens mating 
from small mating boxes. Strangely 
enough, virgins in full colonies are often 
very late in mating. Whereas young 
queens will be laying on the tenth day 
from the cell in mating boxes, queens are 
seldom iaying inside of two weeks when 
mated in full colonies. This is a problem I 
have not settled to my own satisfaction. 

The first flights of the queen are short, 
but when the final flight occurs and mat- 
ing ensues the absence from the hive is 
prolonged from seven to twenty minutes. 
These are my own minimum and maximum 
times. I do not even imply that the time 
may be shorter or may be longer, or vice 
versa. My own observations lead me to 
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believe that twelve to fifteen minutes may 
be taken as the average time. 

I came upon a defunct drone just after 
his widow had left him. Three live drones 
were buzzing close to their dead brother. 
Attuning my ear to the language of drones 
this is what I heard: 

First drone: “Lucky chap, how I envy 
him.” 

Second drone: “Think so? He is dead, I 
am glad to be alive.” 

Third drone: “You will not be alive 
long. I heard the sisters talking last night 
about giving the brothers the gate. You 
will be gobbled up by that fat toad which 
sits next our hive.” 

First drone: “True, brother, but there 
are other queens. I prefer the death of this 
brother. So long.”—Allen Latham, Nor- 
wichtown, Conn. 


ALFALFA HONEY IN OHIO 
When Other Sources Failed, Alfalfa Sup- 
plied Nectar for a Good Honey Crop 


As long as three years ago Mr. Fuller— 
who was formerly associated with me— 
and I discovered that our bees were work- 
ing on alfalfa. But it seems that we were 
either too busy, or, in view of what had 
been told us in the bee literature, were in- 
clined to treat the fact in a rather indif- 
ferent manner at that time. However, the 
next season we found that, in one of our 
yards, alfalfa was almost the entire 
source of nectar since there were no sweet 
clover fields within reach of this yard and 
because of the drouth the white clover was 
completely dried up. 

In all my beekeeping experience I never 
observed bees working more vigorously. 
They fairly tumbled over each other in 
their excitement. I recall that in one in- 
stance we gave a hive overflowing with 
bees two full-depth standard hive-bodies 
of foundation to draw out. Previous to 
this pleasant discovery we had discussed 
the moving of this yard rather seriously, 
so you can imagine our surprise when we 
found everything plugged with honey. 
This season exactly duplicated the last. 

This particular variety of alfalfa is 
known as Grimm. It seems to be very pop- 
ular with farmers in our territory who 
have tried it. 

My observations on a two-acre test plot 
this season disclose that by far more nec- 
tar is secreted in the first bloom than 
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either the second or third. However, I 
think that there would be but little differ- 
ence in nectar secretion if the second and 
third blooms had as ideal weather condi- 
tions, chiefly moisture, as is usually the 
case with the first. 

It was also my wish to test this two- 
acre plot for a seed yield which we did 
with the hearty co-operation of the owner, 
Mr. Frank Nelson, a former county agent 
and secretary of the Farm Bureau, in one 
of the southern states. 

I can not give any positive figures on 
the seed harvested from the first and see- 
ond cuttings (which I hope to give later), 
but we were more than surprised with the 
yield of six bushels of seed from the third 
cutting. The seed cleaned left four bush- 
els and one peck of very fine quality seed. 
Several samples have been sent to differ- 
ent agricultural colleges for tests and to 


date no report has been given out by 
them. 
Mr. Nelson informs me that this seed 


crop was much more profitable than his 
hay crops from this two-acre plot, and 
that he thinks the growing of Grimm seed 
in Ohio is a coming and profitable busi 
ness. 

[ am inclined to think that many crops 
which have been reported in Ohio from 
time to time as from red clover could 
have been traced to alfalfa.—Lloyd C. 
Gardner, Delaware, Ohio. 


—- A os 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


I was much interested in Editor Root’s 
article, “Old Age Deferred.” He has given 
us a fine example of growing old grace- 
fully. 

Did I say old? Does a man who has a 
healthy body think he is growing old? If 
so, is there not something wrong with the 
man? If he is the optimist that he should 
be, he should rise above trouble and dis- 
couragements. He will expect and look 
for the bright side. If he fails to see the 
bright side, he will polish up the dark 
side. Such a one will live and be cheerful 
a decade or two longer than the pessimist 
who sees only the hole in the doughnut, 
while his optimistic neighbor sees a whole 
doughnut. 

The pessimist goes about with a dark 
lantern peering into out-of-the-way places, 
ever looking for meanness and things to 
find fault with. The optimist goes about 
in the bright sunlight looking for the 
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beautiful things, and sees more by the 
aid of sunshine than the pessimist can 
find with his dark lantern. The optimist 
rises in the morning with gladness in his 
heart, sunshine in his face, and a smile 
on his lips. The mere privilege of living is 
a priceless satisfaction to him. The opti- 
mist is in the majority, luckily, and the 
world is getting better. 

Honey for hay fever. Surely here is 
something new under the sun. The editor 
says, “Is it possible that pollen from va- 
rious fall flowers, including that from rag- 
weed, in late-gathered honey could bring 
sufficient immunity to prevent hay fever?” 
Not only possible, in my opinion, but quite 
true. We use the vaccine from cowpox to 
render us immune from smallpox. Why 
should it not be true that honey from 
weeds that are responsible for hay fever 
should act in the same way? It strikes me 
that the Editor has started something 
that may be of untold value to sufferers 
from this distressing disease. 

And here is a strange coincidence: We 
close our honey stand on the highway 
about the time fall flowers are cut off. We 
have quite a good trade at our town house 
after closing the stand. Twice recently 
customers have called for honey and said 
that they got relief from hay fever by 
using honey freely in their diet; in fact, 
they were enthusiastic, and. will no doubt 
be honey boosters in the future. I have 
never had hay fever nor anything like it. 
As far as I can remember I have not had 
a cold in the lungs and very seldom a cold 
in the head. I use honey on grapefruit 
and for a sweetener and coffee 
for the morning meal.—J. F. Dunn, Ridge- 
way, Ontario. 


on cereal 
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RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM 
Objections to Proposed Marketing Agree- 
ment for Beekeeping Industry 





In our normal state of mind, such a 
thing as codes now being presented to the 
business world would have been as wel- 
come as a communist president. The pres- 
ent proposed honey code is a fair example. 
It is proposed “to fix from time to time— 
minimum prices—hbased on cost of produc- 
, to take steps to curb overproduc- 
each beekeeper to make reports, 
terms of sale shall be only 1 per cent 10 
days, 30 days net.” The producer may not 
increase holdings of bees more than 5 per 


tion 


tion, 
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cent during one year. To finance this po- 
litical mass of red tape a tax on the honey 
produced is proposed. Fortunately, it will 
require signatures representing 65 per cent 
to make this code effective. That alone 
will be enough to build the code a coffin. 

How conceive that 
beekeepers could exist under such a tan- 
gle of red tape, is beyond me. Of course, 
it is a most beautiful theory, though a 
very old one; but it’s the same rainbow. 
Suppose the proposed code should become 
effective, a price duly agreed upon, below 


anyone could even 


which no honey can be sold. Then suppose 
the total honey crop is 100,000,000 pounds 
and for reason, only 50,000,000 
pounds is sold. Who is going to hold the 
bag of 50,000,000 pounds? The next thing 
to do would be to cut the production. How? 
Make everybody cut their colonies . in 
half? Put half of the beekeepers out of 
business? 


some 


In order to enforce the code, every bee- 
keeper would have a politician snooping 
around telling him what to do and what 
not to What would hurt most is, we 
beekeepers would have to pay for this dic- 
tatorship. This would tack another cost on 
the honey, make the price still higher, 


do. 


which in 
turn would require still further cuts in 
production, and so on ad infinitum, till all 
beekeepers would be breaking rocks or 


decrease the demand still more 


planting trees on government money. 

There is no denying the fact that honey 
is selling pretty low. Being an eastern bee- 
keeper, I am well aware what happens to 
the price of our comb honey when 
market is flooded with western comb hon- 
ey at ridiculous prices. But I have nothing 
against the western beekeeper, he is in 
the business to sell honey as I am, and 
not to just look at it. 

Nobody can sell below cost and stay in 


our 


business very long; he will go out without 
the help of the government. The public, 
as a rule has absolutely no interest in our 
cost of production. Why should they? They 
have their own worries to think about. If 
they can afford it, they will buy honey; 
if not, they won’t. If we hope to sell our 
entire crop, it must be sold at a price peo- 
ple are willing to pay. Maybe somebody 
will think up a code that everybody must 
eat so much honey or go to jail. 

After all, nature alone can take care of 
these things. It’s the old reliable, “sur- 
vival of ‘the fittest.” It doesn’t sound as 
nice and sweet as the code theory, but 
it has existed since life was first creat- 
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ed, even before there were any profes- 
sors or politicians to tell the Lord how to 
run this earth. 

Why will anyone waste time and money 
on the impossible? The place for such 
time and money is Madison, Wisconsin, 
the Honey Institute. That’s where we bee- 
keepers can get help. 

I, for one, resolve that we denounce, 
completely and absolutely, any attempt 
by anyone at any time to tell us how to 
run our business, to tell us how much hon- 
ey we can or can not produce, and at what 
price we can or can not sell it. From what 
we’re being told, maybe we will starve, 
but at least we’ll die free Americans and 
not just exist like ignorant serfs. Per- 
haps Russia won’t be such a bad place to 
live after all, if all these codes get going 
full blast.—Charles Mraz, Middlebury, Vt. 


— Ao 


SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


A happy New Year to all beekeepers, 





to Gleanings in Bee Culture, its staff, and - 


contributors. 

It certainly looks brighter ahead for 
beekeepers with a shortage in the honey 
supply everywhere. Here’s hoping that 
1934 may bring a bumper honey crop with 
honey prices soaring. 

I’m feeling blue, myself. Even city com- 
forts, city bright lights, and an occasional 
picture such as “Tug Boat Annie,” can not 
dispel this blueness. And I'll tell you the 
reason. My hives were packed away, lit- 
erally filled with well-capped buckwheat 
honey, and now our “honey-boy” tells me 
it is a poor honey to winter bees on! With 
Andy I exclaim, “Oh, Me!” 

“Honey-boy” said, “I’m surprised, Jane, 
that you do not study the A BC and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture more. You should, 
you know.” Well, I’ll take that right on 
the chin, and still standing. You see, this 
chin of mine is so square and Scottish, 
and spinsterish, it just can not take a 
knockout blow easily. 

It may be Mr. Root never experimented 
with northern-grown buckwheat honey. 
There’s a chance. There is a difference in 
other things grown in the North and in 
the South, so why not in buckwheat? I'll 
be honest, at least, and next spring I will 
tell you the result, even if I lose every 
colony. Still, “Ise worried!” 

Another thing I’ve learned. Here I was, 
delighted at the prospect of a big sweet- 
clover crop, next year, expecting to har- 
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vest a superior type of honey, and our 
“honey-boy” says, “Stick to the alsike, 
Jane. It can not be beaten. That’s just why 
our northern honey tastes just a little bet- 
ter than any other.” Can you beat it? 

Now what do you folk who are lovers of 
sweet clover say to that? Tastes differ, of 
course, but women generally have the best 
taste—in their mouth, at least. To me, 
sweet clover honey both smells and tastes 
like nothing so much as some tobacco. I 
refer to the smell, mostly, and to what I 
imagine the taste would be. Honestly, I 
don’t smoke anything but the bees. 

Does anyone agree with me? Nary a 
man, I’ll bet. They never do agree with a 
woman, no matter when taken. They form 
the cantankerous minority, likely, as 
usual, 

“Honey-boy” hopes one day to take 
over my bees and begin where I leave off, 
and with his greater knowledge of them, 
he should be something more of an author- 
ity on the subject of honey than am I, so, 
I’m going to concentrate on alsike. All 
my extra pennies will be henceforth spent 
on buying the best grade of alsike I can 
buy. I'll buy alsike, talk alsike, dream 
alsike, and my bees will reap the benefit 
in their search for nectar. I hope to have so 
much near at hand, that it won’t be neces- 
sary for them to go far afield, to my 
neighbors’ sweet clover fields. 

And, folks, that’s my one New Year 

resolution. Anyway, if 1934 will just bring 
us contentment and happiness, why 
worry!—Spinster Jane. 
* [Don’t worry about that buckwheat 
honey, Spinster Jane. It is considered to 
be quite suitable for winter stores.—Edi- 
tor. ] 


— Ao 


A NOTED GERMAN QUEEN BREEDER 
Inventor of Queen-Rearing Apparatus and 
Instruments for Inseminating Queens 

One of the most prominent apiarists of 
Germany, particularl¥ in the science of 
rearing queen bees, was Wilhelm Wank- 
ler (1855-1929). He was born in 1855 at 
Heilbronn, Wiirttemberg, and died in 1929, 
at the age of 74 years, at Sulzburg, Baden, 
Germany. 

When Rev. Weygandt, Germany, discov- 
ered the art of transplanting larvae, it 
was W. Wankler who first recognized the 
importance of this discovery and invented 
the use of cell bars. Being a watchmaker 
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by trade he made many small tools for the 
use of apiarists. He made an apparatus 
for measuring the length of tongues of 
bees, a special cage for rearing, introduc- 
ing, and sending queens, called the 
Triumph Cage, tools for transplanting lar- 
vae, queen incubator, and the artificial 
queen cell. 


In September, 1883, at the convention 
of apiarists of Europe, at Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany, Wankler exhibited his 
tools for rearing queens, measuring the 
length of tongues, and artificial cell cups. 
And when he told the apiarists that he 
could rear queens from transplanted work- 
ing larvae up to the age of three days, 
people laughed at him. 


Mr. Frank Benton, Assistant Entomolo- 
gist of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., was also present 
at this convention. He had exhibited some 
colonies of bees which he had brought 
from the Orient. Mr. Benton was much in- 
terested in those tools of Mr. Wankler and 
asked for special information in the use 
of them. He finally bought a complete set 
of these tools of Mr. Wankler. 


At the convention of beekeepers at 
Bruchsal, Baden, in 1882, Mr. Wankler ex- 
hibited these tools and was awarded first 
and second prizes. At the convention of 
German and Austrian apiarists at Coeln 
am Rhein, Germany, September 7 to 9, 
1880, Rev. Weygandt gave-a special lec- 
ture on the grafting of larvae for rearing 
queen bees which was published in the 
magazine, “Bienenpflege,” 1881, page 51. 
In 1881, W. Wankler made his first honey 
extractor for four frames which he exhib- 
ited at the agricultural exhibition at Vai- 
hingen, Wiirttemberg, 1881. He exhibited 
here also his queen-rearing appliances 
which contained already special cell-bars 
with grafted queen cells. Wankler receiv- 
ed many prizes on account of his inven- 
tions, at Cannstatt, Wiirttemberg, in 
1881; at Bruchsal, Baden, in 1862. In 1883, 
he exhibited his queen incubator at Heil- 
bronn. It was made with glass windows, so 
the emerging of queens could be watched, 
which created much interest. 

At the convention of the Union of 
Queen Breeders at Magdeburg, Germany, 
in 1922, W. Wankler was made an honor- 
ary member of that organization. He was 
also honored at the convention at Bre- 
genz, Tirol, in 1923. 

At the convention of apiarists at Leit- 
meritz, Bohemia, 1927, Wankler gave an 
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interesting lecture on his experience in the 
artificial fertilization of queen bees. His 
trials in this line dated back to 1880, and 
he spoke about his failures and final suc- 
cess. Being a watchmaker by trade he 
made fine instruments of silver for the ar- 
tificial fertilization of queen bees, and 
many of these instruments were furnished 











Wilhelm Wankler, German queen breeder (1855- 
1929). 


to prominent investigators 1n queen rear- 
ing. He mentions in this lecture that many 
drones are sterile and describes how this 
can be ascertained. Being asked whether 
he considered the artificial fertilization of 
queens important, he answered yes, for 
scientific purposes in the production of 
new breeds, but not for practical purposes 
to the honey producing apiarist. His lec- 
ture appeared in print in the issue of 
September 1, 1927, of “Praktischer Weg- 
weiser fiir Bienenziichter,’ Wolfenbiittel, 
Germany. 

W. Wankler wrote a book, “Die Koni- 
gin” (the queen), which appeared in its 
fourth edition (some 10,000 copies) by 
Theodor Fischer, Frieburg in Br., Baden, 
Germany. It is very interestingly written 
and illustrated with many pictures of his 
tools and appliances. Even experienced 
queen breeders and old apiarists will de- 
rive great benefit by reading it. Professor 
Dr. Ludwig Armbruster, Director of the 
Institute for Bee Culture of the Agricul- 
tural High School, Berlin-Dahlen, Ger- 
many, writes about W. Wankler that he 
lived some 30 years too early to be already 
now fully appreciated in his teachings in 
bee culture.—Otto Luhdorff, Tulare, Calif. 
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G) From North, East, V 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. — Decem- 
ber is here with the most delightful weath- 
er one 
shine and pleasant surroundings are con 
cerned. But so much depends on the mois- 
ture as an assistance in carrying on that 
every day, month without rain 
decreases our chances for a honey crop by 


could wish so far as balmy air, sun- 


week, or 


just that much. No rain of any account 
has fallen since January, and you can 
guess that the ground is getting dry. It is 


a wonder that things look as well as they 
do. 

Most of the beekeepers with whom I 
have talked report that their bees are in 
good shape for winter. Generally speak 
ing, beekeepers are leaving a good quan- 
tity of stores feeling that it is a good in- 
the bees need it, and if they 
it will be there in the spring. 


vestment if 
do not, 
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Prices is an Encouraging Feature of Road- ¥ 


' Y¥ 
{ A Better Quality of Honey at Higher ¥ 
side Marketing. ° 


re Tere, 

Honey is displayed on many of the road 
our 
doubt 
about by 


side stands so plentifully seen along 
California There is no 
that brought 
the attractive displaying of honey. 
cially is this true 
glass with an attractive 
we have noticed is, w 


highways. 
increased sales are 
Espe 
container is of 
label. One thing 
e do not see the 
pounds-for-25 cents package that 
much to cheapen honey and discourage its 
grade. While the 
price has been raised, the quality is also 
better. If only the better grades were of- 
fered in the retail package, it 
would be 


when the 


five 
did sO 
selling a 


use by poor 


is our opin 
ion honey much more generally 
used. 

What a wonderful thing it would be for 
beekeepers if the editorial in December 
for Hay and 
Wilson, “Function of 
Honey in the Diet,” could be carried to all 
the We 
would not need to hunt a market for our 
honey, it would come to us. 

3eeswax is much more in demand at ad- 


vanced prices and seems destined to go 


Gleanings, “Honey Fever,” 


the article by Dr. 


people through our newspapers. 


higher. While the market for honey is 
firm, buyers are not offering prices that 
attract the average beekeeper who has 


held his honey. Only a small per cent is 
still in the hands of producers. Some bee- 
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Nidan iMac always hold at least a part of 
their crop feeling that about tax paying 
time they will need money, and the price 
of honey seldom goes down until the new 
crop is in sight.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, 
California. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—We have 
never had a more disappointed lot of bee- 
The of honey has been low. 


keepers. price 


The alfalfa honey flow was cut short in 
many places, and the star thistle was 
very disappointing. Many beekeepers 
moved in with bees in first-class condi- 


tion. The star thistle was most promising, 
but in many places entire fields dried up 
two thus cutting down 
the production. Now that the entire crop 
s in, the beekeepers are, as usual, looking 
hopefully to the season of 1934. 

a code of fair com- 
petition is only a serap of paper. Califor- 
nia wants it to be more. It may be obeyed 
by a few conscientious or timorous mem- 


inside of weeks, 


Unless it is enforced, 


bers of the industry but without enforce- 
ment it will soon be flagrantly violated. 
The government recognizes this fact and 


is going to enforce these codes, unless in- 
dustry does. The advantages of self-en- 
forcement are: (1) the industry enforce- 
ment machinery can be made an agency 
for education as well as punishment; (2) 
it will prevent outside interference; (3) 
it will be well disposed and friendly; (4) 


it will not be 
Whether we 


arbitrary or bureaucratic. 
assume the responsibility of 
self-enforcement or not, we should study 
both carefully. Anyway, the code 
gives us a great opportunity for study and 
that studying before it is 


sides 


we should do 
too late. 


Messrs. Seechrist and Todd of the Pacific 
Coast Bee Culture Field Laboratory at 
Davis and Prof. Adams of the Giannini 


Foundation of the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, finished their sur- 
vey among the beekeepers of the state for 
material to compute the cost of honey pro- 
duction. The material is being prepared 
for the printer and it a question 
of a short time till beekeepers will have 
all the requirements for completing their 
This is not all—it should aid bee- 
keepers greatly in producing the honey 
crops of the future. 


have 


is only 


code. 
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With the assistance we are receiving 
from the University, the state and the 
United States, and the fact that prices 
for honey are considerably improved, we 
should go forward with brighter hopes for 
a crop in 1934.—Cary W. Hartman, Oak- 
land, California. 


ARIZONA.—We have just had our first 
cold weather here during the past few 
days. On November 28 there were general 
rains over the valleys with snow in the 
mountains. As evidence of warm weather, 
rattlesnakes were out crawling around un- 
til the last week of November. When we 
have a late, warm fall, we usually expect 
a late cold spring which cuts down honey 
crops considerably. 

EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 
Arizona Honey Goes a Long Way to Mar- 
ket—Some to Italy. 

ee 

Several small lots of honey have moved 
to market during the past month, some of 
it being exported to Italy. Local demand 
for honey is holding up well, and now 
that hundreds of men are being put to 
work the demand should increase. 

I just noticed the government has spe- 
cified only American cane and beet sugar 
ean be used in the manufacture of alcohol. 
Why can’t dark honey be used also? 

Many are wondering just what effect 
the return of liquor will have on business. 
The money spent for drink means that 
much less will be spent for other things. 
Some people prefer their drink to the ne- 
cessities of life. Will the highways be 
safe places to travel in pursuit of our 
business? This is a problem we shall all 
have to look out for in the future.—Les- 
lie Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona. 





SOUTH DAKOTA.—The inception of 
December brought a bit of rain; to be 
sure, it was received with greetings. One 
ean fully appreciate even a small token 
of Nature’s benevolence since there has 
been scarcely a trace of moisture for 75 
days, the interval distinguished by dust 
storms, one of which turned high noon 
into a swirling, blackened uproar which 
for about three hours completely obscured 
the sun. A bit of rain gives a mellowing 
touch to the character of earth and mor- 
tals alike and suggests a harmony in ac- 
cord with the holiday season. 
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Along with the varying reports of col- 
ony yields, ranging from virtually nothing 
in portions of the north to well over a 
100-pound average for a 500-colony outfit 
in the southeastern corner, one hears of 
some excellent results with package bees. 
One beekeeper asserts his packages aver- 
aged as high production as his medium- 
strength wintered colonies. As a result of 
such, and a stronger honey market, sev- 
eral are already talking of package bees 
for the coming season. 

VEE E4444-444 4444444 EEE 

Many Experiments with Various Types of 


Top Entrances for Outdoor Wintering Are \ 
Now in Progress. ’ 





, i i i i 


With the exception of a few yards, bees 
have been cellared or packed for some 
time. In line with wintering considerable 
interest is apparent in top entrances. One 
man who used them last winter, put on a 
larger number this fall. I know of two 
different types of these entrances with 
two or three variations of each type be- 
ing used by different beekeepers. With 
such experimentation taking place some- 
thing approaching perfection and a stan- 
dard type should result if the top entrance 
principle proves successful. At any rate, 
our expectations are high. 

Foulbrood seems to be pretty well un- 
der control in the state, eradication being 
mostly a matter of familiarity with the 
disease and its treatment. The method of 
handling by one outfit consists of placing 
all infected colonies in a separate, iso- 
lated yard as soon as discovered. They 
are allowed to produce whatever honey 
they will and at extracting time are dis- 
patched with Cyanogas. The best of the 
honey is extracted, all combs melted down, 
frames boiled and hive bodies scorched 
out after spraying with a mixture of ker- 
osene and gasoline. The method simplifies 
a disagreeable task in that it is all done 
at one time at the end of the season. 

And so I'll be wishing you the best in 
this New Year.—J. F. Norgren, Junius, 
South Dakota. 


WYOMING.—On Thanksgiving Day we 
drove up into the mountains where we 
could cook our dinner over a campfire and 
enjoy some skating on the lakes. We 
camped at an elevation of 10,400 feet 
above sea level. There was no snow and 
the lakes were only partially covered with 
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ice. However, there was enough ice so that 
we enjoyed some fine skating. 
PAK K EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE 


Lack of Snow in the Mountains Makes 
Outlook for Water for Irrigation Very 
Poor. 
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The streams are all low and in the prai- 
rie country many springs have dried up. 
The situation for the state as a whole is 
summed up by the U. 8S. Weather Bureau 
as follows: “Water is very scarce with 
many streams dry. There was no snow 
whatever in the Medicine Bow, Sierra 
Madre, and Wind River mountains and the 
water outlook for irrigation purposes is 
very poor.” 

Our experimental colonies were placed 
in the cellars November 25. Despite the 
warm weather the cellars have remained 
quite cold. We use electric thermometers 
to determine temperatures at various 
points throughout the cellars and in the 
scale colonies. Temperatures can thus be 
determined without opening the cellars. 
The cellar doors are opened but once a 
week, when colony weights are taken and 
charts are changed on the temperature and 
humidity recording devices. Disturbance 
of colonies in the cellars is thus cut to a 
minimum. 

Our local honey market is very badly 
disorganized at the present time. One gro- 
cer was retailing five-pound pails at 35 
cents, and that is considerably below our 
wholesale price. We hope the situation 
will improve and that the price levels 
will become more uniform.—C. H. Gilbert, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 





TEXAS.—The weather for November 
was.a continuation of the increasing dry 
period which began in September. Less 
than one-half inch of water fell during 
the month, and the temperature was 
slightly above normal. This has resulted 
in a condition unfavorable for bees. 

The condition of honey plants is below 
the normal for a 10-year period, but is 
far above the lowest limit reached in that 
same time. Annual honey plants, such as 
horsemint, made a noble attempt towards 
a late fall growth but most of the seed- 
lings are now dead. The condition, how- 
ever, is not alarming as it is the opinion 
of long-time beekeepers that a dry fall 
and winter means a high quality honey 
erop and generally a normal one. This 
proved true the fall and winter of 1932- 
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33. Mesquite which gave a good honey 
flow over much of Texas this year is in 
good shape and according to the opinion 
of the beemen the chances are yet good 
for another mesquite flow in 1934. 


There has been considerable activity 
during the past fall among the larger 
beekeepers. Many have purchased a con- 
siderable number of colonies and have es- 
tablished new outyards. The bees which 
once were so abundant in the country 
around Carrizo Springs and Uvalde have 
been largely moved east and north into 
the cotton country. This is the result of 
the cutting out of large areas of native 
shrubbery which formerly furnished the 
early spring honey crop of Uvalde dis- 
trict. 

Due to the low price of honey and the 
low yields of recent years, a number of 
beekeepers have started in the manufac- 
turing business. In San Antonio there are 
three men who, in the last year, have in- 
stalled machinery for the making of cer- 
tain articles pertaining to beekeeping. It 
remains to be seen if these local manufac- 
turers can obtain sufficient patronage to 
pay the outlay for machinery.—H. B. 
Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 





KANSAS.—The total deficiency of soil 
moisture covering the past three years 
has been about 20 inches. These condi- 
tions have prevailed especially through 
the eastern half of Kansas except in the 
southeast corner of the state. The soil de- 
ficiency condition will undoubtedly affect 
the more shallow-rooted honey plants, 
such as white clover. There also will be 
a pronounced effect upon sweet clover, ex- 
cept where growing on creek- or river-bot- 
tom land. This also is true to a certain 
extent with alfalfa which is grown in the 
non-irrigated areas of the state. 
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Stocks of Honey in Important Producing ¥ 
Areas Are Already Low and Prices Have ’ 
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Held Well. 
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Demand for honey early in the winter 
was good and held up until the middle of 
November. The demand dropped off to a 
certain extent at the approach of the 
Thanksgiving season, since probably 
store stocks had been well supplied and 
had not been reduced sufficiently to cause 
re-orders. 

In the south-central region, where a 
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crop failure prevailed, beekeepers have 
bought honey to supply their trade. In 
other regions of the state, the demand 
has been to supply the southern and west- 
ern part of the state which ordinarily is 
supplied from Colorado. At the present 
time there is very little of either comb 
honey or extracted honey available in the 
larger honey-producing areas of this state. 
Honey has sold at what is considered a 
good price. 

It is planned to hold a beekeepers’ pro- 
gram on February 7 and 8, 1934, during 
Farm and Home Week at the Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. The tenta- 
tive program is made out and covers va- 
rious subjects which are of primary inter- 
est to beekeepers in the present distress- 
ing times. This program will cover phases 
of production and marketing, and a dis- 
cussion of various N. R. A. codes as they 
affect beekeepers.—R. L. Parker, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 


IOWA.—The program during National 
Honey Week furnished by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of Iowa State College 
was developed around the honey recipe 
contest which has been conducted during 
the past year. All the recipes sent in were 
made up and tested by the staff and the 
awards were made on the basis of score 
card judging. The awards were announced 
by Dr. P. Mabel Nelson over WOI and the 
recipes have been made available in print- 
ed form and are sent on request. 

PEAKE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EE 
Many Who Did Well Last Season Are 


Planning to Increase Their Number of Col- 
onies for Next Season. 


PPP PPP PPP HHO 

There seems to be a general desire on 
the part of a good many to increase their 
holding of the bees during the coming 
year. It is true that the season of 1933 was 
especially favorable to lowa_ producers, 
for, in spite of the apparently unfavor- 
able weather conditions, a large crop was 
enjoyed; it was more important because 
of the general low average throughout the 
United States. There is every reason to 
believe that the future holds well for an 
increased production of honey for those 
who enter an enlarged program knowing 
the difficulties and possibilities. Surely 
the demand has been materially increased 
during the past five years. The public as 
a whole is becoming quite generally honey 
conscious and there is a desire on the part 
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of more people to use honey in more ways 
than ever before. 

Weather conditions have been favorable 
in that no unusual temperatures have 
been experienced. Bees went into winter 
quarters in good condition. The colonies 
were well supplied with young bees and 
with a liberal amount of stores. The con- 
dition at the present time is one of mois- 
ture. There have been no fall rains or 
snow and in some instances clovers have 
suffered as a result of this drouth. The 
prospects for another year will depend 
upon the available moisture throughout 
the remainder of the winter and spring. 

Beekeepers everywhere will be interest- 
ed in the possible effect of the corn-hog 
program as it may reduce the acreage of 
corn with the possibility of increasing the 
acreage of sweet clover which is a means 
of land improvement. This is in reality 
the aim of the government in bringing 
about the so-called reduction program.— 
F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 


ILLINOIS.—From all appearances it 
seems that we are going to have a normal 
winter for the bees. So fax we have had 
only about a week or two of cold weather 
with a little snow. Sudden changes from 
warm to cold are much worse than steady 
cold weather. Up to now this has been an 
ideal winter. We hope that it will remain 
SO. 

We had a very interesting meeting at 
Springfield, November 15-16. A number of 
important topics were discussed at the 
meeting and there was a large attendance. 
The people who attend this meeting are 
usually commercial beekeepers and the 
best of the state. The banquet held at St. 
Nicholas Hotel in the evening was the 
largest so far held. We had a number of 
prominent guests present, among them 
Walter W. McLaughlin, Director, and J. 
H. Lloyd, Assistant Director of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Our wonderful fair exhibit and the 
large attendance at our beekeepers’ con- 
vention has brought the beekeeping indus- 
try up in the estimation of our Governor, 
Henry Horner, and the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The past year we didn’t have much in- 
spection but things are getting in shape 
now so that we will have a good program 
worked out for the coming season. This 
will be of interest to Illinois beekeepers. 
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The honey market thus far has been 
fairly good. The retail sales have advanc- 
ed a little, but some beekeepers are hold- 
ing out for a little better price from the 
wholesale trader. Bakers throughout the 
state are interested in using honey, thus 
creating a greater demand for the dark 
honey. Beekeepers can not ask too high a 
price for the honey or the bakers will use 
syrup and leave the honey on the shelf.— 
C. L. Duax, Chicago, Llinois. 


GEORGIA.—The summer and fall hon- 
ey flows were very disappointing through- 
out the state. Showers were needed in or- 
der that the Mexican clover and velvet 
beans could yield. Nevertheless, the bees 
built up and stored enough honey for 
winter. 

Cotton is not extensively grown any 
more, besides the boll weevil begins its 
destruction about the time it is ready for 
the bees. The field peas that were once 
planted extensively behind grain crops 
are no more, since the farmers are not 
raising grain. These two important honey 
plants have passed out. Velvet beans are 
still planted in sufficient quantities 
throughout the state to produce a surplus 
provided they have sufficient moisture. 
Nectar from this source is hard to obtain 
since it collects in a well protected cell 
at the base of the blossoms. Strange as it 
may seem, the bees from some colonies 
never discover it, or else do not put forth 
the effort to obtain it, which can only be 
done by unfolding the blossom down to 
the cell, then puncturing. Asa rule, a load 
of nectar is obtained from each blossom. 

The most popular containers here are 
the 5-lb. pails, retailing at about 50 
cents; 24%4-pound cans, 30c; 16-ounce jars, 
20 cents; and 4-ounce jars, 10c. The 32- 
gallon barrels are the most popular whole- 
sale containers. 

The marketing of honey has altogether 
ehanged during recent years. Less than 
10 per cent of the crop is shipped by rail. 
Store-door or warehouse delivery by truck 
is the method now, collecting on delivery. 
Large honey buyers of yesterday are not 
known today, for chain stores have come 
in, taking the place of wholesale and in- 
dividual stores and doing their buying at 
unit points. The beekeepers visit these 
points offering their crops at certain 
prices for store-door or warehouse deliv- 
eries. This is where competition is very 
keen and strongly felt, for the master 
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buyers are already wise, having in their 
files quotations and samples from all large 
producers. Therefore, they know how to 
handle the beekeepers. As a rule, they 
buy from the cheapest man, quality 
not being a matter of much consideration, 
consequently the beekeepers have to be 
salesmen as well as good bee masters, 
graders, and packers of honey.—J. J. 


Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—The honey crop 
in this state has about all been taken from 
the bees, and the apiaries generally are 
comfortably settled for winter with plenty 
of bees and stores. The season was about 
80 per cent normal for honey production, 
and the bulk of the crop has left the hands 
of the producers. The honey flow was ir- 
regular through the state. In some of the 
best producing sections the yield was be- 
low normal while in other parts more than 
the average was obtained. 


Vet 


Reports from Sideline Beekeepers Through- ¥Y 
out the State Make a Good Showing for 
the Season. Y 
¥ ¥ 
et 
Reports and reeords from farmers and 
others who keep bees as a side line show 
that 3122 colonies produced 209,164 
pounds of honey, an average of about 67 
pounds per colony. The average value 
placed on the honey was 10% eents a 
pound, or about $7.00 per colony. This 
does not include reports from extensive 
beekeepers who devote most of their time 
to the occupation and on the average are 
much more skillful in their beekeeping 
practice. It does represent sideline bee 
keeping in all sections of the state, with 
most of the reports from farmers, many 
of whom have assisted in running dem- 
onstration apiaries for better beekeeping 
in their communities. The average produe 
tion was far below that of the most skill 
ful, some of whom in good loealities re 
ceived yields of more than 120 pounds per 
colony. The bees proved to be the most 
valuable side line for most of them. 
The North Carolina State Beekeepers’ 
Association is scheduled to meet at the 
Chamber of Commerce in Charlotte on 


Thursday, January 25. Professor F. B. 
Meacham, State College Station, Raleigh, 
N. C., is secretary, and will look after 
the program and other arrangements to 
make the meeting interesting and profit- 
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able. All beekeepers, whether members or 
not, are invited to attend and assist in 
solving many problems requiring united 
effort.—-C. L. Sams, Raleigh, N. C. 


ALABAMA.—Very little feeding was 
necessary for winter stores in the Black 
Belt of Alabama. that did 
feeding are now being fed so that they 
all will have ample stores for winter. If 
conditions the 
spring, no more feeding will be necessary 
before the 1934 honey flow. 


Those need 


are at all favorable in 
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¥ 
¥ Marketing Agreement is Expected to ¥ 
¥ Bring an End to Chaotic Conditions in ¥ 
¥ Package and Queen Industry. ¥ 
¥ 
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Much thought is given to the 
meeting of the Southern Conference in 
New Orleans, December 11 This 
meeting is especially interesting this sea 


being 
and 12. 


son as the final hearing for the Marketing 
Agreement for Package Bees and Queens 
will be held at that time. Shippers are 
hoping that this agreement will bring to 
an end the chaotic conditions that have 
prevailed in this branch of the industry 
for several years. 

A lot of comment is being heard on the 
prices asked in this code, many buyers 
claiming that they are too high. Most of 
these are jumping at conclusions, basing 
their criticism on the price of packages 
and honey this year. They do not take 
that the prices that 


prevailed this season were driven to un 


into consideration 
heard of low levels by wild price cutting 
and did not cover the cost of production. 
\dd to this the fact that production costs 
have already increased and will rise still 
further before the shipping season begins 
and it ean be readily seen that the prices 
asked will not allow the shippers more 
than a reasonable margin of profit. By the 
time packages are shipped in the spring 
most beekeepers will be able to see that 
they can still buy packages and produce 
honey at a profit. Plans for the 1934 crop 
must be based on honey prices for the 
1934 erop and not for 1933. 

It is the purpose of the present admin 
stration to advanee prices of agricultural 
commodities to a level of 1920 to 1930. 
by reading the advertisements over this 
period that the 
package shippers are not asking for this 
M. Cutts, 


it can be readily seen 


yreat an increase in price.—QJ. 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
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FLORIDA.—Colonies are in fine condi- 
tion here in the central part of the state. 
They are boiling over with bees and have 
ample stores where caution was exercised 
in late extracting. The summer honey flow 
was spotted but sufficient on all locations 
to insure heavy brood rearing. Some api- 
aries had ample stores for their own need 
and enough to supply those in the less for- 
tunate locations. 

The late summer requeening is given 
eredit for the strong condition of colonies. 
It is necessary to keep close tab on queens 
especially where the laying period runs al 


most the entire year. In the home yard 
today, December 1, there is brood in all 
stages in most colonies. This wears the 


queens out fast. Requeening is necessary 
every year in some locations, but in others 
the queens are just as good the second 
year as the first. 
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y¥ Early in Order to Secure Good Yields, 


4 
¢ . 4 
¥ Colonies in Tupelo Region Must be Strong Y 
Y for the Honey Flow is Short. ¥ 
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Bees in northwest Florida, in the tupelo 
section, are very quiet during December, 
as there are few if any flowers out during 
the month. In January alder and maple 
will produce pollen, and maple some nec- 
tar, which will help stimulate brood rear- 
ing. Colonies are not as strong there as 
Florida, but those which have 
will 
build up fast and have an army of work- 
ers for the tupelo honey flow. If either is 


in central 


sufficient stores and young queens 


wanting, we can not expect a surplus from 
this source as it is a quick honey flow. 
Honey is moving much better for the 
past 30 days, but this is to be expected as 
the tourist season is on. There seems to be 
a general loosening up all the way around. 
There is no inerease yet in retail prices, 
50 cents for the 5-lb. pail and 80 cents 
for the 10-pound size seems to be about 
the average. 
the de- 
thousands of acres of bee 
as the wild life, and the 
impoverishing of the soil, by woods fires. 


The next four months will see 
struction of 
pasture as well 
One can see evidence of it this early— 
acre after acre stripped of all small trees 
and vegetation. We would have one of the 
best gallberry states in the South if the 
take 


burning would only stop. It would 


only a few years to restock it as it is a 
hardy plant. Year after year it comes 


back after being killed by fires.—N. Fore- 


hand, DeLand, Florida. 
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MICHIGAN.—The Michigan Beekeep- 
ers’ Association has just concluded its six- 
ty-fourth meeting at Grand Rapids. After 
discussing the proposed Bee Products Mar- 
keting Agreement for most of the two- 
day meeting, the association voted to ap- 
prove the proposed agreement with the 
exception of the clause limiting increase to 
5 per cent. However, there was no objec- 
tion to the clause providing that the Na- 
tional Board can limit increase when it 
becomes necessary. District meetings will 
be held shortly at Saginaw and Adrian, 
together with several county meetings, to 
give beekeepers full opportunity to learn 
all about the agreement. 
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Stocks of Honey Are Greatly aaa 
Over Those of a Year Ago. 
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Demand for honey has been slightly 
quieter during the past few weeks, but 
stocks are low. Probably there is not more 
than one-half as much honey in Michigan 
now as there was a year ago today. Some 
buyers are going to wake up, rub their 
eyes, and wonder where the honey has 
vanished to, before spring. 

Fall rains filled the low spots and more 
than the usual amount of snow boosts the 
hopes for a crop of clover honey next sea- 
son. During the hunting season we noticed 
a good showing of both volunteer and 
seeded clover. 

Several parties of beekeepers went, into 
the north woods again this year to hunt 
the wary buck. Our party of twelve killed 
a 60-pound can of honey—and twelve 
bucks, while in camp. 

The Foods and Standards Division has 
accomplished this much in its skirmish 
with the firm which was packing adulter- 
ated honey—the firm is now packing pure 
honey, offers $100.00 reward for proof of 
impurity, and has raised its prices, but no 
action has been taken as yet. If the 
reasons given are true, then Detroit is to 
be infamous for other things than bank- 
ing. But the closing chapter of the case is 
not yet written. 

Provision was made to accommodate fu- 
ture requests for honey to be used for 
demonstrations and advertising purposes. 
All in all, the Grand Rapids meeting show- 
ed a positive spirit of co-operation in 
working out the problems we face. When 
such a large group goes after anything in 
a deliberate fashion, much good must fol- 
low.—R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, Mich. 
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SOUTHERN INDIANA.—Bees in this 
locality are in excellent condition for win- 
ter—plenty of stores and young bees. We 
had freezing weather the latter part of 
November. Even such hardy plants as tur- 
nips were killed. Therefore, I was quite a 
little surprised to see the bees bringing in 
a little pollen yesterday, December 4. 
Some pollen was red, some white, and 
some yellow. The bees got it from chrys- 
anthemums and late blooming dandelions. 





While the sale of honey is not what it 
used to be, yet, compared with other foods, 
it is more than holding its own. 
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Fruit is Greatly Improved in Flavor by 

Using Honey Se Instead of 
ugar. 
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This past season we canned peaches with 
honey and all pronounce them the best we 
ever ate. For success in canning one must 
use white honey as the dark honeys seem 
to scorch and lose flavor. Then the fruit 
must be canned by the cold-pack method 
and sterilized just enough to make it 
keep. We use a pressure canner but the 
common boiler method will do. One must 
work out his own system of timing as the 
general rules do not seem to fit every case. 
Our peaches had no cooked taste but 
tasted more like real ripe sweet peaches. 

All fruit may be put up with honey and 
the flavor much improved. One’s taste is 
merely a matter of habit. Since we have 
been using honey on berries, how utterly 
flat and tasteless is common sugar when 
used. What is better than real ripe red 
raspberries covered with thick cream and 
honey! Strawberry- and raspberry-jam 
may be made by using honey and curing 
in the sun. In this way the fruit or honey 
is not injured as in cooking and the pre- 
serves or jam is most delicious. 

In summer we nearly live on ice cream 
made of cream and honey. The expense is 
about one-fourth of boughten cream, and 
it is much better. We buy lemons by the 
peck in hot weather. Lemonade with just 
enough honey to take off the extreme sour 
taste is delicious and wholesome. If bee- 
keepers would practice using honey and 
preach its use, it would be a great help. 
All who get literature from the Honey In- 
stitute may use those receipts in making 
more delicious things to eat; and one can 
eat things sweetened with honey with a 
clear conscience, knowing it will not hurt 
him.—Jay Smith, Vincennes, Indiana. 
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ONTARIO.—November here in Ontario 
was much colder than for a number of 
years, the thermometer going to zero or 
lower at least three different times. The 
first 10 days of December have also been 
colder than usual, and it begins to look as 
though we are going to have what some 
eall an old-fashioned winter. During the 
last two winters, the weather has been 
unusually mild and snowfall light. Snow 
has been on the ground for much of the 
time since mid-November. At present we 
have about five inches of “the beautiful.” 

In most cases bees were prepared for 
winter earlier than usual this fall as the 
season was early and the crop of fall hon- 
ey was removed 10 days earlier than last 
year. Weather conditions have been bad 
since early November to do this work. 

Honey is moving in a normal way, and 
recently a short survey made in Toronto 
confirms what I said in a late issue of this 
journal about supplies of honey on hand 
being very light. Aside from what is in 
the hands of one dealer and producer, I 
doubt if there is a single car of honey left 
in the hands of any producer. While at 
our annual convention held in Toronto dur- 
ing the last week of November, it was 
hard to find anyone who had any quantity 
to speak of among those who produce less 
than car lots. Wholesalers in Toronto are 
asking from the trade about two cents a 
pound more than they did six weeks ago; 
that is a good index as to'present condi- 
tions. 
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Producers Are Greatly Interested in the ¥ 
Question of Compulsory Grading of All ¥ 
Honey for Export Trade. . 
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The convention referred to was well at- 
tended and interest was keen during all 
the sessions. Discussions at these annual 
meetings generally center around ques- 
tions that are of live interest at the time 
due to conditions peculiar to the moment. 
This year was no exception and it was no 
surprise to see the interest taken in the 
question of compulsory grading of honey 
particularly for that intended for export. 
Export trade has been heavy this year 
and returns in most cases far above what 
beekeepers have been receiving during the 
past few years. Whether this will continue 
for another season or more is a moot ques- 
tion, but for the time being the British 
market appears to be the Mecca of On- 
tario beekeepers, hence the interest in 
grading regulations. 
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Much discussion was given to the ques- 
tion, and I believe that a committee was 
appointed to go into the matter in more 
detail. Opinion in general seems to favor 
compulsory grading, but there are a lot of 
things to be considered carefully before an 
effort is made to compel beekeepers to try 
to do something that may be impossible 
for them to fulfill in its entirety. 

Another feature that the ordinary man 
objects to these days is the creating of 
more organizations that mean the hiring 
of more civil servants. Canada enjoys the 
rather doubtful distinction of being, next 
to Belgium, the most governed people in 
the whole world. By this I mean that we 
have more civil servants per capita than 
any other nation. Of course, this means 
more taxation, and just at present that 
item is the most-talked-of subject in the 
Dominion. Hence the average man’s ob- 
jection to creating more departments that 
mean more civil servants and more taxa- 
tion. 

Another subject that received much dis- 
cussion was the matter of failing queens 
sent in packages. A few years ago, I was 
almost alone in claiming that something 
was wrong somewhere, and, in a few cases 
at least, I was told that the trouble was 
caused by poor handling after the bees ar- 
rived. 

Well, that is past history. Anyone who 
listened to this question being discussed 
a week ago in Toronto would have come 
to the conclusion that everybody purchas- 
ing packages was having the same re- 
sults. At least two commercial beekeepers 
state that they were positive that they did 
not have a single queen go into winter 
quarters last fall that was with the pack- 
ages on arrival last spring. What is worse 
from the producers’ standpoint, in many 
eases at least, 50 per cent failed inside of 
a few days or few weeks at the most after 
being placed in the hives. Various rea- 
sons were assigned but space will not per- 
mit me to mention them at this time. Later 
I may give at least a few of these reasons 
that appear to have merit. 

If I am correct, only one shipper of 
packages was present. He agreed in gen- 
eral with the reports given by beekeep- 
ers, but felt unable to advance any rea- 
son that he felt sure would explain why 
so many queens failed so soon after ar- 
rival in Ontario. Of course other provinces 
report similar conditions so this trouble 
is not a local one.—J. L. Byer, Markham, 
Ontario. 
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WEE Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Tables Relating to Density 


In answer to the question of F. C. Mann 
in December Gleanings, the table that he 
asks for is printed in both of the Hand- 
books for Sugar Chemists, by G. L. Spen- 
cer. The table gives Brix, Baume, pounds 
per gallon, and pounds per eubic foot on 
books also have spe- 
gravity tables and temperature cor- 
tables. The Brix hydrometers are 
made than the Baume, 
but more fragile. I have handled hun 
dreds of both kinds in sugar syrups.—A. 
N. Clark, Charlotte, Michigan. 


the same line. The 
cifie 
rection 


more accurately 
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Honey for Labeling Tin 
For some time a matter of ex- 
periment, we have been using off grade 
honey to paste labels on honey contain- 
ers. It seems to work very well, for we 
have never had Honey has 
been used exclusively on all our labels dur- 


now, as 


a complaint. 


ing the past four years. This is a very dry 
climate and our honey is very thick and 
heavy. Perhaps these factors account for 
the success of the method. I 
humid regions the 


imagine in 
honey would ab 
labels gradually 
made several tests, and 


more 
sorb moisture and the 
loosen. We have 
the only time we experienced trouble was 
steam was circulated about the 
eans for several hours. Then all the labels 
dropped off. I am wondering if any bee 
keepers located in humid regions 
have used honey for this purpose.—C. H. 
Gilbert, Laramie, Wyoming. 


when live 
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Profitable Small-Scale Beekeeping 
I have been a small beekeeper for sev- 


eral years and find that a dozen colonies 
help out materially on the grocery bill. In 
Mississippi we have two 


south central 


main honey flows—-sourwood and cotton. 
Last year I practiced swarm control and 
produced 75 pounds of comb honey on my 
I have a ready market for all 
Extracted honey does not 
sell so well in 10-pound pails, though | 
sold some for 75 cents each. We have no 
winter problems here except feed, but all 
honey must be removed before bitter 
weed bloom; otherwise it becomes stained 
yellow and bitter. Here we need a dry 


spring and summer to produce a bumper 


best colony. 
I can produce. 


crop. We are beginning to plant hairy 
vetch for hay. work on it, but 
whether it will become valuable here as 
a honey crop remains to be seen.—G. E. 


Walker, Mendenhall, Mississippi. 


Bees 
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Those Golden Caucasians 

In the December Country Home is an 
article by Frank C. Cross about the life 
of Herman Rauchfuss, Denver, Colorado. 
It is a well written interview, but one has 
to laugh when he describes the air in the 
apiary as filled with hundreds of golden 
projectiles flashing around them. In an- 
other place he tells about the velvety yel- 
low bodies swarming over the combs he 
was shown. He also states (which we 
know to be true) that these bees were Cau- 
casians. If Herman happens to ship some 
of his bees to some one who gets inter- 
ested from that article, he will have some 


time making his customer believe that the 
black and gray bees he gets are the same 


as the golden ones he keeps in his yards, 
for didn’t them there. People 
who write for public information should 
know their onions or keep still.—Harold 
I. Perrin, Sargent, Nebraska. 
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Doctor Learns Value of Honey 
Last summer the demand for honey has 
been the heaviest in our experience. Prices 
generally have increased and demand con- 


tinues good. Whether this is due to the 


short crop or to general enlightening of 
people as to the healthful properties of 


a question. There is much more 
inquiry for large lots than last year, and 
due to a poor fruit crop there is good de- 
mand locally. Our most prominent doctor 
was very difficult to convert to the ex- 
cellent qualities of honey but at last has 
and is prescribing it liber- 


honey is 


been won over 
ally. One patient, a serious goiter case 
awaiting operation, he directed to use all 
could consume. A diabetic 
except 


the honey she 
should never use honey, however, 
in compliance with his physician’s orders. 
Honey as a sweetening agency in milk for 
babies is gaining steadily, despite the ad- 
vertising over local radio stations, spon- 
sored by the corn sugar faction.—Benj. 
Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 
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HONEY EXHIBITS AT TWO STATE FAIRS 
Upper: Exhibit of J. Harley Walker, Galveston, Indiana, at the Indiana State Fair at Indianap- 
olis. This single exhibit occupied 40 feet of space and took eight ribbons on eleven entries. Lower: 
Bee and honey show at the Tulsa, Oklahoma, State Fair. There were nineteen exhibitors in amber 
extracted honey, and in most of the classes there were at least fifteen. There were nine entries for 
three-banded Italian bees and ten for golden bees. 
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Bees, Men and Things Pp b 


(You may find it here) 





“T wish that all queen breeders in the 
United States the price for 
queens two ways, by air mail and by rail- 
way mail.”—J. Vincent, Jackson County, 


would set 


Oregon. 

“That sermon by the Jay on Thanks- 
giving in the November issue was great. 
I wish you would have him give us a ser 


mon quite often.”—A. J. Milem, Lewis 
County, Wash. 
“Times are getting worse every day. 


People are not able to buy honey. Chick 
the lowest I have ever 
Farmers can not pay their taxes.” 
B. Howe, Jefferson County, im 6 

“T find the best from 
my bees with a full super of honey as their 
Feeding syrup in- 
and 


ens are seen them. 


Geo. 


results leaving 


winter stores. sugar 


volves an expense also more labor.” 

Jos. D. Brennan, Orleans County, La. 

“Most of the honey being sold is moving 
in ton lots to ecandymakers and bottlers 
of pop, orangeade, ginger ale, and other 
soft drinks. The sales in 5-lb. pails in 
stores is a joke.”—Francis Jager, Henne 
pin County, Minn. 

“San Francisco is not the best place in 
the world to keep bees, but it is one of the 
best to grow dahlias successfully. I find ] 
ean grow better dahlia seed by having 
my eight colonies of bees in my three dah 
lia gardens.”—-Charles F. Lengeman, San 
Francisco County, Calif. 

“Our honey sales have been very disap 
pointing the past five weeks. We are hop- 
ing that the thousands of dollars being 
disbursed to the CWA workers each week 
will be reflected in better prices and much 
hetter movement of honey within a short 
time.’—R. D. Hiatt, Franklin County, 
Ohio. 

“In November my bees were still doing 
well. They stored about 32 pounds every 
15 days. They had not started prepara 
tions for winter at all, the brood-chamber 
was filled full of brood. I have only 11 
colonies and keep them for pleasure and 


pastime.”—J. L. MeCall, Martin County, 
Florida. 

“We had the government film, ‘The 
Realm of the Honeybee,’ during the week 
of October 20. It was shown seven times 
before a total audience of 578. These 


showings included three schools and one 
for the general public at the Y. M. C. A. 
The film created considerable interest, es- 
pecially among schools. In fact, we had ad- 


ditional requests after our schedule was 
completed and it will likely be necessary 
to secure the film again for another 
week.”—C. L. Wright, Erie County, Pa. 

‘Bees are in good condition and weath 
er conditions are normal here. Some Idaho 
comb honey of very fine quality wrapped 
in cellophane is being shipped in at 13 
The movement is 
compared with 60 days ago. Prices are 
also off a little. The demand for large lots 
of honey is poor.”——-W. L. Cox, Grays Har- 
bor County, Washington. 


cents. down some as 


“T was much interested in the article in 
the October issue of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture on observation hives. I had thought 
of putting one in our library and school 
for some time. The ‘Notes on Bees’ as pre 
sented in that article should be printed in 
large type so they could be framed and 
Harold I. Perrin, 
Custer County, Nebraska. 


hung near the hive.” 


“We have a better stand of clover than 
had for We have 
enough to protect the fields. The quality 


we have years. snow 
of winter stores is not quite what it should 
be. The demand for honey has fallen off 
more than one-half during the past two 
years, as a result of the lack of buyin 
power on the part of the consuming pub 
lic.”—-O. B. Griffin, Aroostock County, 
Maine. 

“Hives are unusually heavy from aster 
throughout most of Indiana. 
ealities, the fall honey flow was all the 
bees got, but from reports of the inspec- 


In some lo 


tors and my own observations, I think that 
practically all hives are jammed full of 
fall honey. This was a lucky thing since 
we did not have to worry about feeding. 


However, some who neglected to give 


needed room have a honey-bound 


hrood-nest, and only old bees for winter. 


may 


This was more likely to occur where sin- 
gle hive bodies were used and supers had 
all been removed. Quite a few were caught 
on this as beekeepers were blue and failed 
to note the fall pastures. More and more 1] 
am willing to take a chance on aster honey 
for winter stores rather than depend on 
feeding sugar or hoping the bees will have 
enough of the light honey of better qual 
ity. I may change my mind if we have one 
of those long-continued Hoosier winters 
with only a few flight days for the bees.” 

James Starkey, Marion County, Indiana, 
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Just News 
Editors 


"060 





Western 
recently 
of Api- 


Mr. C. 


L. Duax, 3414 South 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
been appointed Chief Inspector 
aries for the state of Illinois. 


has 


A beekeeping short course will be offer 
ed by the University of Illinois at Cham 
paign-Urbana, Dlinois, on January 16 to 
18, in connection with the annual Farm 
and Home Week of the Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 


The Manitoba Agricultural College, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, again offers a short 


course in beekeeping, January 15 to 26. 
A. V. Mitchener, Professor of Entomology, 
and L. T. Floyd, Provincial Apiarist, are 
the instructors. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
is offering a short course in beekeeping, 
January 9 to 11 inclusive. Full particulars 
may be had by writing to Prof. J. J. Davis, 
Department of Entomology, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 

The Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Association 
affiliated with the Wisconsin Horticul 
tural Society at the annual 
ing of these societies. Arrangements have 


recent meet 
been made to publish Wisconsin Beekeep 
ing, the official organ of the Wisconsin 
Beekeepers’ Association, as a supplement 
te Wisconsin Horticulture. 

The annual meeting of the Empire State 
Honey Producers’ Association will be held 
at the Mizpah Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., Fri 


day and Saturday, January 19 and 20. 
Among the many interesting features of 
this meeting will be a full diseussion of 


the Bee Products Marketing 
Agreement under the Agricultural Adjust 


ment Aet. 


Proposed 


In order to provide an opportunity for 
beekeepers in the heavy honey-producing 
areas of Michigan to study 
Marketing Agreement, district 
will held at Adrian, on January 
Flint, January 11, 


12. The provisions of the proposed agree 


the proposed 
meetings 
10, 


and Saginaw, January 


ment will be thoroughly discussed with 
the assistance of Prof. Kelty and Prof. 


Kremer. 


The Ohio Beekeepers’ Association has 
scheduled its annual winter meeting Janu 
ary 31 and February 1, in conjunction with 


the Farmers’ Week program at the Ohio 


a 


State University. The two-day program 
covers a variety of important beekeeping 
subjects on which twelve different speak- 
ers will participate. Every one interested 
is extended a cordial invitation to attend 
the meetings. 

The New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
Moose Hall, Trenton, N. J., January 25. 
Mr. Allen Latham of Connecticut will be 
the principle speaker. “The Role of Cello- 
phane in Marketing Honey,” will be dis- 
cussed by a representative of the DuPont 
Company. On January 26, at 10:45 a. m., 
Miss Francis will discuss the uses of hon- 
ey at a meeting of the Rural Women at 
the Y. W. C. A. hall. 


Following is a list of additional dealers 
who have agreed to act as receivers of 
honey donated to the American Honey In- 
stitute since the list 
page 442 of the July, 1933, issue of this 
journal: Robert A. Stauble, Stauble Bros. 
D. No. 4, Canton, N. Y.; 
V. G. Howard, Howard’s Honey House, 
$152 South Howell Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wis; A. G. Gill, the A. T. Root Co. of Chi 
224 West Huron St., Chieago, Il. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1713, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, entitled “The 
Treatment of American Foulbrood,” su 
persedes Farmers’ Bulletin 1084, entitled 
“Control of American Foulbrood.” The de- 
scriptions and illustrations in this bulle- 
tin should enable any beekeeper to detect 
the presence of this disease, and brief di- 
rections are given for treatment. It is for 


was published on 


Apiaries, R. F. 


cago, 


sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., 
not stamps. 


An extensive exhibit 
planned for the annual convention of the 
American Honey Producers’ League and 
the American Honey Institute at Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, February 19, 20 and 21. 
The Nieollet Hotel is turning over to the 
convention for exhibit purposes its beau- 
tiful Franeis I room connecting with the 
large convention hall. Those who expect 
write to 


price 5 cents in coin, 


honey is being 


to send exhibit material should 
Dr. M. C. Tanquary, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, not later than January 
15, stating what they have and the amount 
of space required, so that proper arrange- 
ments may be made. 
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Preparing Ground for Sweet Clover 

Question.——Can I secure a stand of sweet clo 
ver by seeding during the winter on land having 
a weed sod without discing or harrowing? Can 
Hubam be seeded along roads and on waste 
lands like the biennial? Will it re-seed itself? 

Kenneth Francisco, Ohio 

Answer.—It would be quite difficult to 
secure a stand on sod without plowing or 
discing. The would have a poor 
chance to get down into the soil and any 


young plants which did manage to get a 


seed 


start would face the danger of being 
choked out by the sod. Hubam (annual 


white-blossomed sweet clover) requires 
practically the same cultural methods as 
the biennial variety. This can be seeded 
along roadsides if the road has been re 
cently graded, but if there is a heavy sod 
already established, the result would be 
disappointing. It would require a large 
amount of seed to make a showing since 
small of seed would be 
able to grow in sod. Hubam will re-seed 
itself after being established. 
Spanish Needle as a Honey Plant 


Question.—Do bees gather nectar and pollen 
from the Spanish needle !—-Leon A. Postlewait, 
[llinois. 


only a portion 


onee 


Answer.—Yes. Especially the species 
which grow in swamps and along river 


bottoms. It is an important honey plant, 
in some places supplying sufficient nectar 
for a 50-pound or more average per colony 
of golden-colored honey. Other species of 
Spanish needle, especially those growing 
on higher land, are not important as 
sources of surplus honey 


Beeswax Floor Polish 
Question Can you give me a 
making floor polish of beeswax !—H 
lowa,. } 
Answer.—Melt the beeswax, being care 
ful not to boil it. When it is all melted, 
take from the fire and slowly stir in about 
an equal amount of turpentine. This makes 
a paste of about the right consistency for 
polishing floors. 


Cleaning and Sterilizing Queen Excluders 

Question.—Will you suggest some practical 
method of sterilizing queen excluders that have 
been on hives which contained American foul 
brood? Do you know of any solution that will 
clean them of wax and propolis?—-L. Clark 
Rouse, New York 

Answer.—Queen excluders can be clean- 
ed and disinfected at the same time by 
subjecting them to live steam for about 
30 minutes. This can be done by standing 
them on end in a tank of some sort with 
about an inch of water in the bottom. The 
excluders should be supported just above 


the water. By boiling the water, the tank 


formula for 


Riker, 





is filled with steam. The top should be cov- 
ered with several thicknesses of heavy 
blanket or a loose-fitting lid to prevent a 
too rapid escape of the steam. Propolis 
and wax can be quickly removed from ex- 
cluders by boiling them for a few min- 
utes in a lye solution made by dissolving 
a can of ordinary concentrated lye in a 
wash-boilerful of water. 


Size of Cluster for Successful Wintering 
Question.—Approximately how many pounds 
of bees should a colony have the first of Novem 
ber for successful wintering? How large a clus- 
ter would that make when the temperature is 20° 
above zero!—Ben M. Knutson, Colorado. 4 
Answer.—So much depends upon the vi- 


tality and age of the bees which form the 
winter colony, the character of the win- 
ter, and the character of the winter stores, 
that it would be impossible to set a limit 
as the minimum size of a colony that can 
be wintered successfully. Small colonies 
of young, vigorous bees may winter well, 
while large colonies composed chiefly of 
old, worn-out bees may fail to survive. A 
small colony may winter successfully if it 
has honey of good quality, but might die 
miserably with dysentery in the middle of 
the winter if it has honey of poor quality. 
Small colonies can be successfully winter- 
ed during a mild winter, but such colonies 
would be liable to perish if the winter is 
long and severe. Other things being equal, 
strong colonies composed largely of young 
bees have a much better chance of suc- 
cessful wintering than medium-size or 
small colonies. Such colonies should have 
four to six pounds of bees in November 
and would occupy eight or nine of the 
spaces between combs when the outside 
temperature is 20° above zero if the hive 
s packed. In single-walled hives, the clus- 
ter would be smaller. 


Cause of Dark-colored Honey 

Question.—I took off my honey in September 
and it was dark in color. An old beekeeper tells 
me that this was caused by using brood combs 
which were not right. | have always used new 
combs. Was this the cause of the dark honey, 
or was there some other reason?’—-W. Wrzos, 
Connecticut. 

Answer.—There is a great variation in 
the color of honey according to the source. 
Honey from clover and several other 
sources is light in color, that from dande- 
lion is a brilliant yellow, and that from 
buckwheat is quite dark. Honey from fall 
flowers is usually amber or dark in color. 
In your locality, you no doubt have sev- 
eral varieties of fall flowers which usually 
produce amber-colored honey or dark- 
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colored honey. Old combs that have had 
brood reared in them for many years be- 
come quite dark in color. When comb hon- 
ey is produced above such brood combs, 
especially if the hives and frames are bad- 
ly propolized, the cappings are liable to 
become discolored if the honey is left on 
the hive too long. Also there is sometimes 
a slightly different color between honey 
extracted from old brood 
combs and that extracted from combs that 
have never had brood reared in them. 
However, the difference is so slight that 
it is difficult to detect. If you refer to the 
honey itself, not the cappings, the dark 
color of your honey is no doubt explained 
by the source of the nectar and not be- 
cause of old broud combs. 


dark-colored 


Preventing Buckling and Warping in 
Foundation 

—[ have a great deal of trouble with 
foundation warping and buckling when being 
drawn out, both in brood foundation and thin 
super foundation. This makes a mess of the job 
of cutting combs for the new system of cut 
comb honey which I am trying out. | always 
have brood foundation drawn out just above the 
brood-chamber at the beginning of the heaviest 


Question.- 


honey flow. These combs come out with a bulge 
to one side just at the lowest wire and in the 
middle of the comb lengthwise. I make a tight 
job of my wiring, but can not see that that 
would be a factor in the bulging. I shall appre 


ciate any light you may be able to supply on 
this.—W. A. McDonell, North Dakota. 
Answer.—It is quite difficult to prevent 


waving and buckling of foundation when 
used without wires for cut comb honey. 
This is caused by the expansion of the 
sheet of foundation as the bees draw it 
out. The trouble is especially noticeable 
when lightweight foundation is used. The 
of foundation should be of such 
size that there is a little space at the ends 
for expansion lengthwise and more space 


sheets 


at the bottom to allow for both expansion 
while being drawn out and stretching as 
the combs become heavy with honey. For 
brood combs the problem is greatly sim- 
plified by the use of reinforced founda- 
tion. Buckling at the lower wire is liable 
to oceur if the wire is too tight, or if the 
foundation is too wide so that it touches 
the bottom-bar before expansion is com- 
plete. The wires should give enough to al- 
low for expansion and the sheet of foun- 
dation should be of such width that the 
space between its lower edge and the bot- 
tom-bar will be equal to the expansion 
which takes place as the foundation is 
drawn out and combs built. It will then 
just touch the bottom-bar after expansion 
so it should be well attached to it. 


Number of Colonies Per Acre of Sweet Clover 

Question.—Is there any information that may 
be regarded as reliable as to what amount of 
honey can be gathered from an acre of sweet 
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clover that is allowed to stand for seed in a 
normal average season? In other words, how 


many colonies of bees should I plan to put on 
40 acres of sweet clover, and what size crop 
may reasonably be expected in a normal aver- 
age year ?—E, C. Snyder, Ohio. 

Answer.—So much depends upon the 
soil and the elimatie conditions that it 
would be impossible to establish definite 
figures that would apply in various locali- 
ties. We have had a number of reports in- 
dicating that 20 acres of sweet clover in 
a locality having no other nectar-bearing 
plants at the time it was in bloom, was 
sufficient to produce an average of about 
100 pounds per colony in an apiary of 50 
to 60 colonies. This would figure out about 
300 pounds per acre, which is probably a 
high figure. On the other hand, in many 
eases the yield from sweet clover has been 
disappointing due to adverse soil or 
weather conditions. It would seem safe to 
establish an apiary of at least 60 to 80 
colonies to gather the nectar from the 40 
acres of sweet clover, since usually there 
are other sources of nectar in the neigh- 
borhood. 


Black Locust as a Honey Plant 

Question.—I am considering planting several 
hundred trees for post timbers and I want some 
thing that will make bee pasture also. Black 
locust makes fine posts. Does it yield nectar? 
How about honey locust?!—Theodore Jackson, 
Louisiana, 

Answer.—Black locust is an excellent 


honey plant. In some localities where it is 
abundant, it supplies the chief source of 
nectar for the locality. It produces white 
honey of heavy body and mild flavor. How- 
ever, it is not a reliable yielder every 
year, not blooming at all some seasons and 
in other seasons the bloom secretes nectar 
sparingly. While honey locust is a source 
of considerable nectar, it is by no means 
equal to black locust in nectar secretion. 
Hiving Package Bees on Frames of Foundation 

Question.—I want to start several colonies 
from package bees, but do not have any combs. 
Can I install the packages on foundation, then 
feed sugar syrup to build them up?—Walter 
Craske, Illinois. 

Answer.—Yes, you can install the pack- 
ages on frames of foundation and build 
them up to profitable strength in time for 
the honey flow provided you install them 
early enough. The bees will require more 
feeding when hived on frames of founda- 
tion than when given combs already built, 
and they will not build up quite as fast. 
An ideal way of installing package bees 
is to give them at least a few combs con- 
taining honey and pollen, although if the 
spring is favorable so that pollen and nec- 
tar are both available from the fields, 
package bees build up with astonishing 
rapidity. 
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There is something about becoming ac 
quainted with what goes on inside a bee- 
hive that grips the attention and stirs the 
imagination to a surprising degree. As the 
student follows the activity of a colony 
of bees through a season or a series of 
seasons, the study becomes more and more 
fascinating. Even veteran beekeepers are 
thrilled anew again and again each sea- 
son as they make new discoveries and 
draw new conclusions from their more in- 
timate contact with the every-day life of 
their colonies. 

This wholesome enthusiasm for 
and more information about these wonder- 
ful insects is the primary motive for tak 
ing up beekeeping in most cases. In fact, 
the joy of producing a crop of honey usu- 
ally overshadows, for the time being, the 
matter of financial profits, important as 
they are, even in the case of larger com- 
mercial honey producers. Thus, it becomes 
easy to let one’s enthusiasm run away 
with his judgment in taking up beekeep- 
ing. However, as a rule, the greater the 
enthusiasm of the beekeeper, the greater 
is his suecess in honey production. 


more 


In order to supply information for the 
eager, questioning throng of beginners in 
beekeeping, this journal has for years 
published these Talks to Beginners in each 
issue from January to October inclusive. 
In response to the insistent demand, plans 
have been made for these beginners’ les 
sons again as usual this year. 

Prepare for Active Season by Reading 

Since, in most of the country, it will be 
several months before the bees will re- 
quire much attention, beginners will do 
well to do a lot of reading about them 
during the long winter evenings, thus lay- 
ing a foundation for spring and summer 
studies and management. In this way, they 
will soon learn the meaning of the terms 
used by beekeepers and in beekeeping lit- 
erature. 

Although there are many excellent 
books on beekeeping, it is not necessary 
to spend much money for beekeeping lit- 
erature in order to acquire ability to man- 
age colonies of bees. Quite a number of 
government bulletins on various phases 
of beekeeping can be had at very little 
cost and by writing to the Bee Culture 
Division of the Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., a list of such bulle- 





tins may be obtained. Many of the state 
agricultural colleges also have published 
bulletins written with special reference to 
beekeeping problems peculiar to the state. 
In many instances, these can be obtained 
free by writng to the State Agricultural 
College asking for them. Even the cata- 
logs of beekeepers’ supplies sent out by 
supply manufacturers and dealers are 
fruitful sources of information since they 
illustrate and describe the hives and other 
equipment used in beekeeping. At least 
one good textbook on beekeeping should 
be in the possession of every beginner. 


While much ean be learned from the 
literature during winter, the best and 
most profitable are those that 
come from an intelligent study of the 
bees themselves. As one reads on the sub- 
ject in midwinter one becomes quite im- 
patient for the arrival of spring in order 
to do some of the many interesting things 
the books, journals and bulletins mention. 

Beginners often find it quite profitable 
to visit well-informed beekeepers or at- 
tend meetings of county or state beekeep- 
ers’ Although some of the 
discussions at beekeepers’ conventions 
will be over the heads of beginners, usu- 
ally much valuable information can be 
picked up in this way. 

Purchasing First Colonies 


are often offered at 
public sales and are sometimes sold at 
ridiculously low prices. Sometimes excel- 
lent colonies can be obtained in this way, 
but too often colonies offered at public 
sales have been neglected, therefore are in 
poor condition. They may be dear at any 
price. Beginners who contemplate purchas- 
ing colonies of bees will do well to obtain 
them from some one whom he knows to be 
a successful beekeeper, or ask a neighbor- 
ing beekeeper to examine the colonies be- 
fore purchasing. As a rule, it is well to 
wait until February or March in the 
South, and April or May in the North, be- 
fore purchasing any bees. At that time the 
weather is usually more suitable for ex- 
amining them, and they have already gone 
through the more difficult part of the 
winter and spring for their respective lo- 
calities. One of the most satisfactory 
ways of obtaining a start in beekeeping in 
the North is to purchase package bees 
from southern shippers, usually in April. 


lessons 


associations. 


Colonies of bees 
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PROPOSED MARKETING AGREEMENT FOR 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES 


ARTICLE I. 
Purposes: 

The parties to this agreement are the con- 
tracting shippers, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States. 

Whereas, it is the declared policy of Congress 
as set forth in section 2 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, approved May 12, 1933, as amend- 
ed— 

(a) To establish and maintain such balance 
between the production and consumption of ag- 
ricultural commodities and such marketing con- 
ditions therefore, as will re-establish prices to 
farmers at a level that will give agricultural 
commodities a purchasing power with respect to 
articles that farmers buy, equivalent to the pur- 
chasing power of agricultural commodities in 
the base period, the base period in the case of 
all agricultural commodities except tobacco be- 
ing the pre-war period, August, 1909-July, 1914, 
and in the case of tobacco, the base period be- 
ing the post-war period, August, 1919-July, 
1929; 

(b) To approach such equality of purchasing 
power by gradual correction of the present in- 
equalities therein at as rapid a rate as is deem- 
ed feasible in view of the current consumptive 
demand in domestic and foreign markets; and 

(c) To protect the consumers’ interest by re- 
adjusting farm production at such level as will 
not increase the percentage of the consumers’ 
retail expenditures for agricultural commodi- 
ties, or products derived therefrom, which is 
returned to the farmer, above the percentage 
which was returned to the farmer in the pre- 
war period, August, 1909-July, 1914;— 

And— 

Whereas, pursuant to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, the parties hereto, for the purpose 
of correcting conditions now obtaining in the 
production of package bees, nuclei and/or 
Queens in the United States and the distribu- 
tion thereof, and to effectuate the declared pol- 
icy of the act, desire to enter into a marketing 
agreement under the provisions of Section 8 (2) 
of the act; 3 

Now therefore, the parties hereto agree as 
follows: 


ARTICLE II. 
Definitions. 

SECTION 1. As used in this agreement,— 

(a) ‘‘Secretary’’ means the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture of the United States. 

b) ‘‘Act’’ means the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, approved May 12, 1933, as amended 

(c) ‘‘Shippers’’ means and includes such 
persons, firms, corporations, or associations en 
gaged wholly or in part in the business of pro 
ducing and/or selling package bees and/or 
nuclei and/or queens in interstate and/or for- 
eign commerce. 

‘‘Contracting Shippers’’ means those ship- 
pers who are parties signatory to this agree 
ment. 

(d) ‘‘Books and records’’ means any books, 
records, accounts, contracts, documents, memo- 
randa, papers, correspondence or other written 
data pertaining to the business of the shipper 
in question. 

(e) ‘‘Committee’’ means the Control Commit 
tee provided for in Article IIT. 

(f) ‘‘Managing Director’’ means the Manag 
ing Director appointed by the Committee as pro 
vided for in Article III. 

(z) ‘‘Package Bees’’ means bees in a ship 
ping container with or without a queen. 

(h) ‘*Nucleus’’ means a comb package con 
taining one (1) comb, two (2) pounds of bees 
and a fertile queen. 

(i) ‘‘*Queen means an untested, fertile 
queen in a mailing cage with attendant workers 

(j) ‘‘Comb’’ means a fully drawn comb in a 
standard Langstroth frame measuring 17%x9% 
inches containing honey and bee brood. 


” 


ARTICLE III. 
Control Committee and Powers. 

SECTION 1. A control committee shall be es- 
tablished which shall have the powers, duties, 
and functions hereinafter set forth and any 
further powers necessarily incidental thereto. 
The committee shall make such rules and regula- 
tions as it may deem necessary for the proper 
administration of this agreement, and to inter- 
pret for the industry any and all provisions of 
this agreement in its practical operation. The 
committee shall have the further power to em- 
ploy and fix the salary of'a Managing Director 
and of such other persons as may be necessary 
to effectuate the purpose of this agreement. 

(a) The committee shall consist of five (5) 
members to be selected as follows: one (1) 
member shall be selected by the signatory ship 
pers of Alabama, one (1) member shall be se- 
lected by the signatory shippers of California, 
one (1) member shall be selected by the signa- 
tory shippers of Louisiana, and one (1) mem 
ber shall be selected by the signatory shippers 
of Texas. The fifth (5th) member shall be se- 
lected by the signatory shippers of all other 
States exclusive of those of Alabama, California, 
Louisiana, and Texas. Any vacancy in the mem- 
bership of the committee shall be filled in the 
same manner as originally selected. 

(b) All members of this committee including 
the Managing Director are subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary and any or all of them 
may be removed at his discretion. 

(c) Each member of the committee shall file 
with the Secretary, on or immediately after the 
effective date of this agreement, his acceptance 
of his appointment and his Post Office and tele 
graphic address. 

(d) The members of the committee shall hold 
office for one year and until their respective suc- 
cessors are selected. All subsequent selections 
of the committee shall be made on a date fixed 
by the committee. 

(e) Members of the committee shall serve 
without compensation but shall be allowed legi- 
timate expenses incurred in connection with 
their official duties as defined by this agree- 
ment. 

(f) Any action taken by the committee shall 
be by a majority vote of the membership of the 
committee. In the event that any member of the 
committee shall be unable, temporarily or other- 
wise, to perform his duties as a member of such 
committee, he is hereby authorized to designate 
some other person from among the contracting 
shippers to attend business, vote and perform 
such temporary duties in his place and stead. 

(zg) In the event complaint should be made 
against any member of the committee charging 
a violation of any provision of this agreement, 
such member shall not have the right to vote 
on the action to be taken on such complaint, and 
the Managing Director shall have the right in 
such cases to vote in place of such member. 

(h) Any interpretation of this agreement by 
the committee and any regulation for the admin- 
istration thereof prescribed in it or of any other 
action taken by it pursuant to the provisions 
herein, shall be subject to revocation by the 
Secretary. All such regulations, ay A neg 
and orders shall be filed with the Secretary be- 
fore becoming effective. 

(i) The committee may appoint a Managing 
Director for the committee, who shall not be a 
shipper, or be affiliated with or employed by 
any shipper. 

(ij) Each contracting shipper agrees to and 
hereby is bound by all acts and decisions of the 
committee done or made in conformity with the 
provisions of this agreement. provided, however, 
that he shall have a right of appeal to the Sec- 
retary as provided herein, whose decision shall 
be final. 

ARTICLE Iv. 


Prices. 
SECTION 


1. The contracting shippers agreé 
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that the committee shall establish, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary, a schedule of 
prices which shall be the minimum prices at 
which they will sell or offer for sale package 
bees, nuclei and/or queens following the effect- 
ive date thereof, and that said schedule of 
prices shall remain in effect until altered or 
amended by said committee with the approval of 
the Secretary. Any schedule of proposed prices 
or proposed changes or amendments thereof 
shall be accompanied by data showing such pro- 
posed prices or changes to be fair and reason- 


able. 
ARTICLE V. 
Trade Practices. 

SECTION 1. No contracting shipper shall 
make or cause to be made or published any 
false, untrue, misleading, or deceptive state- 
ment, by way of advertising, or otherwise, re- 
lating to the business of himself or of any other 
shipper. 

ARTICLE VI. 
Terms of Sale. 

SECTION 1. The contracting shippers agree 
to replace, without charge all queens which ar- 
rive dead or in a deformed or abnormal condi- 
tion. Duplicate queens are to be placed in the 
United States mail within twenty-four (24) 
hours after notification by the buyer. The dead 
or abnormal queens are to be placed in the United 
States mail for return within twenty-four (24) 
hours after receipt. As an alternative to receiv- 
ing duplicate queens, the buyer may demand full 
refund. 

SECTION 2. The contracting shippers agree 
to replace with package or nuclei of the same 
weight, with queens, all packages or nuclei with 
queens in shipments of less than five (5) pack- 
ages or nuclei that are received with seventy- 
five (75) per cent or more of the bees dead, 
transportation to be paid by the contracting 
shippers. Queens in good condition in damaged 
packages or nuclei may be retained at buyer's 
option and paid for by the buyer at the con- 
tracting shipper’s current prices. Live queens 
which can not be used by the buyer are to be 
returned to the shipper within twenty-four (24) 
hours in original queen-cages. 

SECTION 3. The contracting shippers agree, 
in shipments of less than five (5) packages or 
nuclei, to replace with packages or nuclei of the 
same weight but without queens, packages or 
nuclei which are received with twenty-five (25) 
to seventy-five (75) per cent of the bees dead 
but with queens still alive, transportation to be 
paid by the contracting shipper. In shipments of 
five (5) or more packages or nuclei arriving in 
bad condition, the buyer shall salvage the liv- 
ing bees to the best of his ability, making as 
many full weight packages or nuclei as possible, 
and the contracting shipper shall make adjust- 
ment pound for pound for the difference. Any 
living queens that are not used shall be returned 
to the shipper within twenty-four (24) hours, 
unless the buyer can use any of the extra queens 
at the regular price. 

SEC. 4. The contracting shipper must guaran- 
tee safe arrival of shipments at destination 

SEC. 5. When the contracting shipper has ac- 
cepted an order for package bees, nuclei, or 
queens and received the money therefor with the 
date of delivery specified. and the buyer does 
not receive said packages, nuclei, or queens 
within ten (10) days from the date spec‘fied 
for arrival at destination. the buyer shall have 
the right to cancel said order by wire and the 
shipper shall return to the buver full payment 
for said packages, nuclei. or queens. 

SEC. 6. As a protection against loss of queens 
in transit, the contracting shipner mav ineclnde 
one extra queen in orders of twenty-five (25) 


packages, nuclei, or queens. and one (1) addi- 
tional queen for each additional twentv-five 
(25) nackazes, nuclei, or queens, or fraction 


thereof, but in no case, shall he give without 
charze, more extra queens than in this ratio 
SEC. 7. Contracting shippers shell not allow 
any discounts. commissions, or rebates, extra 
packages 
concessions 


nuclei or queens, or grant anv special 
whatsoever that would reduce 


the 
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prices below those listed with the Secretary, ex- 
cept as provided for herein. 

SEC. 8. Prices shall be quoted in American 
currency in the United States, and/or in terms 
of foreign currency, the equivalent of United 
States currency in foreign countries. 

SEC. 9. All queens, other than those in pack- 
ages or nuclei, are to be sent postpaid by or- 
dinary mail unless the buyer specifies express or 
air mail, in which case the buyer is to pay the 
transportation on the shipments in excess of 
what the ordinary parcel post charges would 
have been. 

SEC. 10. No shipments of bees or queens are 
to be made in violation of any state statutes re- 
lating to the diseases of bees. 

ARTICLE VII. 
Reports. 

SECTION 1. The contracting shippers shall 
severally, from time to time, upon the request 
of the Secretary, furnish him such information, 
on and in accordance with forms of reports to 
be supplied by him, as may be necessary for 
the purposes of (1) assisting the Secretary in 


the furtherance of his powers and duties with 
respect to this agreement, and/or (2) enabling 
the Secretary to ascertain and determine the 


extent to which the declared policy of the act 
and the purposes of this agreement will be ef- 


fectuated, such reports to be verified under 
oath. 

SEC. 2. The contracting shippers also several- 
ly agree that, for the same purposes, and/or 


to enable the Secretary to verify the informa- 
tion furnished him on said forms of report, all 
their books and records shall, during the usual 
hours of business, be subject to the examina- 
tion of the Secretary. 

SEC. 3. The contracting shippers shall sev- 
erally keep books and records which will clearly 
reflect all financial transactions of their respect- 
ive businesses and the financial conditions 
thereof. 

SEC. 4. All information furnished the Secre- 
tary pursuant to this article shall remain con- 
fidential in accordance with the applicable Gen- 
eral Regulations, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. 


SEC. 5. Each contracting shipper shall report 
to the Managing Director his or its total «e- 
ceipts, total shipments, and amount of unfilled 
orders, and such other information necessary 


to the enforcement of this agreement requested 
by the Managing Director on printed forms pro- 
vided for this purpose and to be mailed as of 
the Ist and 15th of each month, during April, 
May, June, and July, and thereafter on or be- 
fore the 5th of each consecutive month through 
and including March of each year. 

(a) The Managing Director shall not disclose 
to the Committee or to any person other than 
the Secretary, the information required in the 
preceding paragraph relating to any contracting 
shipper, but he shall compile a consolidated re- 
port of the same, which information shall be 
simultaneously mailed to all parties of this 


agreement. 
ARTICLE VIII. 
Administration. 

SECTION 1. If it shall come to the knowledge 
of any contracting shipper that any other con- 
tracting shipper is violating any of the terms of 
conditions of this agreement, the party having 
such knowledge shall notify the Managing Di- 
rector of such violation by a written statement 
containing the charges and all available sub- 
stantiating evidence, and/or in the event such 
information shall come to the knowledge of the 
Managing Director from any other reliable 
source, he shall notify the committee and it 
shall be the duty of the committee and/or the 
Managing Director to investigate the charges. 
After due investigation, if it is the opinion of 
the Managing Director and the committee that 
the charges are true, it shall notify the member 
so violating the rules of its findings and request 
that such violation be discontinued. If the party 
continues in the violation. the Managing Direc- 
tor and the committee shall notify the Secre- 
tary, who may take such action as he deems 
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necessary, PROVIDED that nothing contained 
in this paragraph shall be construed in deroga 
tion of the rights of the Secretary under the 
act nor in derogation of the rights of any per 
son to be heard when such right of hearing is 
granted under the act or otherwise by law. 

SEC. 2. The committee shall have the author- 
ity to permit a contracting shipper to sell below 
the minimum prices, in the event of extenuating 
circumstances other than those incident to nor- 
mal business hazards. 

SEC. 3. In the event a contracting shipper 
makes an adjustment, other than those enumer- 
ated in Article VI, with a buyer which modifies 
the price given on an original invoice, the ship 
per shall immediately report such adjustment 
and place all facts before the Managing Direc- 
tor. If such adjustments occur so often that the 
Managing Director doubts that such contracting 
shipper is acting in good faith, then and in that 
event the Managing Director shall notify said 
contracting shipper that no such settlement or 
price adjustment can be made again by that 
shipper without first submitting same to the 


committee. 
ARTICLE IX. 

SECTION 1. Expenses. The Committee is au- 
thorized to incur such expenses and make such 
expenditures as may be necessary in the per- 
formance of its functions and each processor 
shall be subject to his pro rata share of the cost 
of establishing and maintaining this Code. 

The share of each shipper shall, tentatively, 
be such proportion of the total expenses of the 
Committee as such shipper’s gross sales in the 
preceding calendar year bears to the total gross 
sales of all shippers in such year. The share 
shall be recomputed at the end of the current 
year on the basis of each shipper’s proportion of 
the total gross sales for said year and adjust- 
ments shall be made with each shipper on the 
basis of such recomputation. 

ARTICLE X. 
Licenses. 

SECTION 1. Each shipper hereby applies for 
and consents to a license to be issued by the 
Secretary applicable to all shippers of package 
bees and queens, in the United States, in order 
better to effectuate the purposes of this agree- 


ment and act. 
ARTICLE XI. 
Effective time. 

SECTION 1. This agreement shall hecome ef- 
fective at such time as the Secretary may de- 
clare above his signature attached hereto, and 
this agreement shall continue in force until 
terminated as follows: 

(a) The Secretary may at any time terminate 
this agreement as to all parties thereto by giv- 
ing at least one day’s notice by means of a 
press release or in any other manner which the 
Secretary may determine 

(b) The Secretary may at any time terminate 
this agreement as to any party signatory there- 
to, by giving at least one day’s notice, by de- 
positing the same in the mail and addressed to 
such party at his last known address. 

(c) The Secretary shall terminate this agree- 
ment upon the request of the contracting ship- 
pers representing sixty-five (65) per cent of the 
total dollar volume of package bees, nuclei, and 
queens sold during the preceding year, respect- 
ively, by giving notice in the same manner as 
provided in paragraph (a) above. 

(d) This agreement shall in any event ter- 
minate whenever the provisions of the act au 
thorizing it cease to be in effect. 

RTICLE XII. 
Duration of immunities. 

SECTION 1. The benefits, privileges, and im- 
munities conferred by virtue of this agreement 
shall cease upon its termination, except with re- 
spect to acts done prior thereto: and the bene 
fits, privileges and immunities conferred by this 
agreement upon any party signatory hereto shall 
cease upon its termination as to such party ex 
cept with respect to acts done prior thereto. 

ARTICLE XIII. 
Counterparts. 


SECTION 1. This agreement may be executed 
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in multiple counterparts, which when signed by 

the Secretary shall constitute, when taken to 

gether, one and the same instrument as if all 

such signatures were contained in one original. 
ARTICLE XIV. 

Additional parties. 

SECTION 1. After this agreement first takes 
effect any shipper may become a party to this 
agreement, if a counter part thereof is executed 
by him and by the Secretary. This agreement 
shall take effect as to such new contracting 
party at such time as the Secretary may declare 
above his signature attached to such counter 
part, and the benefits, privileges, and immuni- 
ties conferred by this agreement shall then be 
effective as to such new ox 7 ting party. 

ARTICLE X 
Agents. 

SECTION 1. The Secretary 
nation in writing, name any 
any officer or employee of the Government, to 
act as his agent in connection with any of the 
provisions of this agreement including the right 
of such agent or agents to attend any meetings 


may by a desig 


person, including 


of the Control Committee. Said representative 
shall have no voting power. 
ARTICLE XVI. 


Amendments. 

SECTION 1. This agreement may be amended 
in any respect by agreement between the Secre 
tary and the committee. 

ARTICLE XVII. 
Signatures of parties. 

In witness whereof the contracting parties, 
acting under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, for the purposes and subject to 
the limitations herein contained, and not other- 
wise, have hereunto set their respective hands 
and seals. 


‘EXHIBIT A 
The MINIMUM RETAIL PRICES for pack. 
age bees, nuclei, and queens shall be as follows 
(a) Prices of Queens Postpaid—November 1 to 
May 31 
One to nine (1 to 9) queens... 


. . $0.85 each 
Ten to twenty-four (10 to 24) queens 


80 each 


Twenty-five to forty-nine (25 to 49) queens 
.75 each 
Fifty (50) queens or more......... 70 each 


(b) Prices of Queens Postpaid—June 1 to 
October 31. 

One to nine (1 to 9) queens........ 

Ten to twenty-four (10 to 24) queens 

Twenty-five to forty-nine (25 to 49) 


70 each 
.65 each 
queens 
.55 each 
Fifty (50) queens or more..... 50 each 
(ec) The price of purely mated queens shall 
be double the price of untested queens. 
(d) Prices of Package Bees with Queens—Ex 
press Collect, November 1 to May 31 
Two (2) pounds of bees - 


One to nine (1 to 9) packages 2.65 each 
Ten to forty-nine (10 to 49) packages 2.55 each 
Fifty (50) or more packages... 2.45 each 


Three (3) pounds of bees net. 
One to nine (1 to 9) packages... 
Ten to forty-nine (10 to 49) packages 8 80 each 
Fifty (50) or more packages... 20 each 
(e) Prices of Package Bees with queens sent 
by Parcel Post shall be twenty (20) cents higher 
per package than packages sent by express, 
plus the postage. 
(f) Prices of Nuclei—Exvress Collect—-Novem- 
ber 1 to May 31. 
Nuclei with One (1) Comb with 
Two (2) pounds bees net and queen. 


2" 


40 each 


~ 


One to nine (1 to 9) nuclei........ $3.15 each 
Ten to forty-nine (10 to 49) nuclei... 3.05 each 
Fiftv (50) or more nuclei. 2.95 oe 
(¢) For each additional comb, add fifty (50) 
cents. 
(h) For each additional pound of bees, add 
eichtv (80) cents. 


(i) Prices of Package Bees and Nuclei from 
June 1 to October 31. 
The price of two (2) nound packages and two 
(Continued on page 64.) 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest 


advertisements 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate 


will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 


7 cents per counted word each in- 


sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 


WLLL 





HONEY FOR 


SALE 


We do not guarantee the reliability 
sellers, although we require strict 
from them. 

FINE HONEY packed to suit you. Ray C 
Wiltox, Odessa, N. Y. 

NEW crop clover honey in new 
Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 

CHOICE Michigan clover 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


of honey 
references 


sixties. D. R. 


honey new 





Extracted and comb honey. M 


W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

WHITE clover extracted honey, sample 15« 
in stamps. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, lowa 

EXTRACTED clover, light amber and buck 
wheat at market price. C. J. Baldridge, Ken 
daia, N. 

FOR SALE Amber and buckwheat comb and 
extracted. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 

FINEST New York white clover honey in any 
container. Angus Carruthers, Syracus« me. 3. 
N. ¥ 

HONE Y—New crop clover, amber and buck 
wheat, both comb and extracted. F. J. Smith, 
Castalia, Ohio 


OHIO’'S finest extracted white clover honey 


Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. Morrison 


Cloverdale. Ohio. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-Ib 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. 
Moore. Tiffin, Ohio 

CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. FE. J 


StahIman, Grover Hill, Ohio 
NEW crop white clover extracted honey in 
new 60-lb. cans. State how much you need 
Leonard S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich 
NEW YORK State honey, light amber clover 
in new 60's, Te case lots: ton lots, 6%c¢; amber 


eomb goldenrod-clover, $2.25 case. H. B. Gable 
Romulus, N. Y 


WRITE for prices on our new crop clover ex 


tracted and comb honey; also buckwheat and 
goldenrod extracted and comb honey. H E 
Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio 

NEW crop section comb honey, nice white 
stock securely packed in carrier crates of four 


and eight cases 
Association, 


The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Denver, Colo 


WHITE clover honey, comb, extracted clover, 
in 60-lb. cans, Te: 5000 Ibs. extracted buck 
wheat in 60-lb. cans, 6c: 1-lb. sample, 15c. F 


W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity. all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary. Midland Ave. and Tallman St 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-lb. cans, for 
$6.00 a can. In 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid 
up to and including fourth zone. for $2.00 a 


can. Sample by mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & 


Son, Lake City, Mich. 





| 


} 


FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat extracted 
in 60-lb. cans. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


LIGHT amber and amber honey, in 60, 10, 5 
lb. tins. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 

HOWDY’S HONEY—Howard Potter, Ithaca, 
Michigan, or 72 Perkins Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

MICHIGAN clover honey. New cans. E. D 





Townsend & Sons, producers, Northstar, Mich 

FOR SALE Light amber honey in 60-lb. 
packages. Prices right. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, 
Ms Ee 

MICHIGAN comb honey, light, $2.50; am. 
ber, $2.25 per case. H. R. Shelton, Parma, 
Mich 

CHOICE clover honey, in new 60-lb. cans. 
Sample, 10ce. C Glover, R. R. 6, Kalamazoo, 
Mich 

HARRIS—One carload Michigan’s best white 
extracted in new cans. J. N. Harris, St. Louis, 


Mich 


CHOICE clover honey in 60-pound cans. Rea 
sonably priced. Frank Rasmussen, Greenville, 
Michigan, 


MICHIGAN’S finest extracted clover honey. 
Prices and sample on request. Chas. C. Cham 
berlin, Romeo, Mich. 

WRITE for prices on our choice water white 
honey, one can or carload. McIntire & Sons 
Fruitdale, South Dakota. 

THREE HUNDRED cases white comb honey; 
Michigan extracted in sixties. M. H 
Iiunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 


also choice 


palmetto and mangrove 


FINE quality orange, 
honey in new sixties. Sample, 6c. Peter W. So 
winski, Fort Pierce, Florida 

FOR SALE—Extracted clover and fall flow- 


ers; honey in 


new cans and cases. Sample free. 
W. S. Earls & Son, New Canton, Il. 
CHOICE amber honey, gathered mostly from 


sweet clover and alfalfa, at $6.00 per case of 120 
lbs: sample L0e W J Manley, Sandusky, 
Michigan. 


FOR SALE-——-Bulk comb honey in any style 
container, Spanish needle or clover; also ex- 
tracted honey, same variety, any amount. Hyde 
Bros., New Canton, Ill 


FOR SALE—Comb honey 
$2.00 per case. White clover and light amber 
extracted in 60-lb. cans, 5-lb. pails, or any 
size bottles. Prices on request. Carlton D. How- 
ard, Ovid, N. ¥ 


FOR SALE 


ver honey 


No. 1 buckw heat. 


Well ripened white sweet clo- 
Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


$1.00 DELIVERS you parcel post up to 4th 
2%-lb. tin of pure delicious maple cream 
or sugar or % gal. pure first run maple syrup 
or send $2.00 and get double amounts. Get our 
illustrated circulars and make some real money 
selling our great line of health sweets to your 
friends and the public now. Start the new year 


zone, 


right with the old reliable Griswold Honey Co., 
Madison, O. 
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LIGHT amber clover honey, $7.20 case. Edw FOR SALE—Comb foundation at money-sav- 
Klein, Gurnee, Ill. | ing prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 

FOR SALE —Buckwheat ‘comb and extracted. ville, N + prices. E. S. Robinson, May- 
C. Holm, Genoa, Il. nam : 





— ae Ee ae ELEC ICAL comb. ve r knives . 

MICHIGAN clover extracted honey in sixties B CTR AI comb-honey cutting knives, un 
Leland F th, D ym. Mich capping knives, $10.00 each; with thermostat, 
selane arnsworth, avison, } 2.50 more, Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., De- 





SALE 14 cases of sweet clover honey, troit, Mich 
$7.20 a case. H. Stuit, Hospers, Iowa. ; BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. prompt shipment. Lllustrated catalog upon re- 
} cans, 6%e per lb. Jos. Hoehn Ottoville, Ohio. quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
stern nate lies. The C nae . ™ arn? : 
WRITE me for prices and samples of honey. | P)i°*- The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 


Denver, Colo. 
I can please you. Thos. D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. | —““*“" —°" 


— _ — : ? FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
W HITE clover extracted, 7c; light amber o cages; Root quality bee sauiion: both an 
ver, 64c; amber clover, 6c. © B. Howard, Ge and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
neva, 1 Ws Es i Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
BUCKW HE. - and amber “comb honey y, fancy of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
$2.25: No C $2.00: No. 2, $1.50. Noel J Mich 
Loucks, Springboro, Pa. TIL TO 
HONEY We sell the best. Combs in carriers BEES AND QUEENS FOR SAL] 

: of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, buck ea , a 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light am WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
ber. A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 224 West Huron sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
St.. Chicago, Il teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 

teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
i conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED the advertisem nt: or it will _be satisfactory 


if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not spector at time of sale. 
vuarantee any honey buyer’s financial respons! ITALIAN QUEENS—wWatch for large ad. 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash Willie Groom, Gs ishland, Mo. 
only or on C. QO. D. terms except when th a -~ oe ee eee 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit TEN years with Caucasians. Write for prices 
with an, alba. and description of our select bred mountain 
ptt gray honey bees. Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, | Ala. 
WANTED—Honey. White clover, light ambet = — —— , a Rescasm 
in 60-lb. cans. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New QUEENS mailed anywhere, any time. Winter 
edhe. tested Italian queens, 75¢ each. D. W. Howell, 


— — =. . Shellman, Georgia 
WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 


sample, state quantity and price. Sh rfick Farms BETTER PACKAGE BEES setter queens 





for 1934 Vigorous, gentle, disease resistant 
Shoals, Ind. ; three-banded Italians. Best honey producers 

WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity) Write for full information and prices. H. C 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant & Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala 


‘ook c 108 eles, Cal —_ - “ = 
Cookinham, Inc., Los Ang - MR. BEEKEEPER, the prospects for 1934 


WANTED—Carload or less of extracted white are bright. We will be prepared to supply you 
clover honey. Mail price, quantity and sample with Caucasian queens and bees of quality, 
to Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 Kossuth St Write us your needs and we will quote prices, 
Columbus, Ohio Lewis & Tillery tee Co., Greenville, Ala. 
—WANTED—Clover or amber honey. Any quan MM 
tity up to opemend. Send samples, quote price HELP WANTED 
delivered Chicag Ernest R Hleath S216 Ks ' aenennnsnvenesecsnsseseegnetenscnsnscoesensencecsorssevsessensesneeee 
chol Ave., Zion, [ilinoi ~ — HELP WANTED—On my 60-acre farm and 

Ww AN T NTE D Hon y and beeswax. Beekeepers 100 colonies; state wages expected. Theo. Kei 
will find it to their advantage to communicat ni ath, Vassar. Mich 
with us Please send samples, state quantity 7 oT eT) ERT gp i eee 7. 
available and prices. California Honey Company, WANTEI Reliable young man of good health 


and habits for coming bee season. Board and 
set room provided. Give full particulars and wages 
Los Angeles, California expected Me rritt L. W nn, King Ferry, N.Y 


FOR SALE | ‘MISCELLANEOUS 


Hesvnnevonnsnanenneneeneseneuaceseeseunneenaneennnsensenerseneniavensieesseeennsaeny 


Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W. Sixth St 


, , ; —— = WANTED 100 strong colonies of bees. C. 
, oe Se i <p S85 . eer. Jankowski, Gurnee, [ll 
jodds, imbpnrage, 


GENERAL JOB printing done by A. Matson 
21513 Donaldson, Dearborn, Mich 





WA NTED— Foundation machine for Hoffman 
frames. W. S. Haynes, Dunedin, Fla. 


WILL buy or work on shares, commercial 


FOR SALE—Old-fashioned round straw bee apiary; prefer New York State. Box 216, Mont- 


hives G. Korn B rl ien Springs, Mich pelier, Vt 
SAVE queens. Safin cages now Loc; ten for REBUILT ELGIN WATCHES—$4.50 and up 
$1. Allen ‘Latham Norwi htown ( onn, in new chromium eases. Circular. Snyder’s Time 
TO increase honey crop one-third to two Shop. Bloomville, Ohio 
fifths, write Delbert Lhommedieu, Colo, Lowa LAND WANTED—-One to three acres, with or 
We can supply hives and hive parts, well without colonies, within sixty miles of New 
made of good white pine, at reasonable prices York City. Henry Kroger, 641 Yzanga Place, 
Ray C Wilcox. Odessa, N. ¥ Bronx New York. 4 
~ BEEKEEPERS— Improve sources of nectar DAHL TAS Beautify home, increase sales 
by planting vitex trees, or seed Two-year-old honey stand. Giant Bloom, 6 to 12 inches in 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested diameter. Trial collection, three tubers, $1.00 


seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall- | postpaid. Ser 1d stamp for price list. Kenneth 
smith, Galena, Kansas. ' Francisco, Junction City, Ohio. 
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Carniolans--Caucasians 


Queens and packages of both races in | 


season. If you are not familiar with the 
good qualities of these races ask for my 
free circular. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


QUALITY QUEENS AND BEES 
FOR 1934 





Let us quote you prices on the quantity of bees | 


or queens you will need next spring. 
MERRILL BEE COMPANY 
BUCKATUNNA, MISS. 


Mississippi's Oldest Shippers 


1934 


Let us quote you on your beekeeping needs for 
this season. We are still doing business at the 
old stand and better able to give you satisfac- 
tion than ever. 


White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 
1911. 





With Gleanings since 





We are Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax 


Submit samples and bes! prices, freight prepaid Cincinnali 
e also furnish cans and cases. 


The Fred. W. Muth Co. "e* & watnuT 


NNATi. ¢ 





Package Bees 
for 1934 


WRITE FOR PRICES, DESCRIPTION 
OF STOCK, ETC. 


The Crowville Apiaries 
Winnsboro, Rt. 1, La. 
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TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 35.) 


BEE 


quarters of an hour.” I asked, “Ain’t all 
these houses Chicago?” He answered, “Oh, 
yes, but the station is about thirty-five 
miles away yet.” 

Say, I never knew any city could be as 
large as that. In South Dakota our towns 
were large if they had 800 inhabitants. I 
could ride through any of them on my 
pony in a minute or two, and here we 
were going forty miles an hour right 
through the city and wouldn’t come to 
our station for three-quarters of an hour! 

I certainly did get initiated to the city 
that day. It was in the days when the 
saloon was such a blessing to humanity 
and I saw a fight and attempted murder 
in a street car over a transfer on which 
the drunk proposed to ride both ways. 
When I got into the fair grounds, my 
eracky, what bustin’ big buildings! The 


| Transportation Building it seemed to me 


would just about cover our 160-acre farm. 
I took my first ride in an elevator and, 
take it from me, those elevators traveled, 
that’s what they did. As fast as we went, 
I thought we surely would punch the top 


| of the building out before we could stop. 


But just before we got to the top the ele- 
vator man put on the brakes and we stop- 
ped so suddenly that my breakfast wanted 
to keep right on going and only my strong 
will power kept me from making a scene. 

One thing I saw in the Agriculture 
Building made a lasting impression on 
my mind, and that was some of the most 
beautiful comb honey imaginable. It was 
the first section honey I had ever seen, 
and I decided right then that some day 1 
would raise some. Well, in the 40 years 
that have rolled around since then I have 
produced a little and hope to produce more 


| in the next 40 years. 





Garon’s Bright Italian Bees & Queens 


We are ready to book orders, large or small, for our “Diamond” 
Bees and Queens at minimum Shippers’ Code Prices, subject to 
approval of the Code by U. 8. Department of Agriculture. We 


urge early bookings. 


Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 





January, 1934 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


PACKACE BEES 


Never before in our 20 years of shipping package bees and queens have we 
been in as good position to ship our customers Quality Bees and Queens. With us it 
is not just a matter of getting your money. We want to furnish you with pack- 
ages and queens that will produce a profitable crop of honey. Each of our 20 years 
of experience has taught us how to improve our quality and service. « 


More Honey Needed 


Honey is the Best Sweet in existence. The human family needs the best food 
obtainable. In America we eat over 100 pounds of sugar and only 2 pounds of hon- 
ey per year. We can all double our production and then only supply a very small 
per cent of our sweet requirements, not much over a teaspoonful per day per per- 
son. For the person who knows how, it is easy to get people to substitute honey 
for sugar. Did you know you could make a delicious pie filler containing 60% hon- 
ey and the pies won’t be sweet to the taste? You can, and you will like them. The 
American Honey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin, will tell you how. To show you 
what can be done, the consumption of honey per person at Mount St. Benedict 
in Crookston, Minnesota, in 1919, was 2 pounds and in 1931 was 85% pounds. 
Let’s produce more honey, give a little to The American Honey Institute to pro- 
mote the use of honey and get our share of the money spent for sweets. 


Higher Quality 


Not only more packages but packages of higher quality is our goal in 1934. We 
will leave nothing undone in supplying our customers with packages and queens 
that will give them record yields. With our 20 years of experience we will not 
fail you. 


Service 


Each year we realize more and more the importance to you of shipping your 
bees on time. You must have them at the proper time if you are to realize the 
most out of them. We doubt if there is anything more important to the Honey 
Producer than Prompt Deliveries. We will leave it with our customers as to what 
our past service has been and we are promising you now that we are going to 
make it better in 1934 than ever before. 


A New Cage 


We will use an entirely different queen cage in our packages for 1934, one 
that we are sure will put the queens to you 100% alive, in excellent condition, 
ready to go to laying immediately the bees are released. and one that will give 
100% safe introduction. , ° 


Let Us Quote 


you on your requirements. We want to make 1934 the most progressive year bee- 
keepers have ever known. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 





64 GLEANINGS 


PROPOSED HONEY MARKET AGREEMENT 
FOR PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
(Continued from page 59.) 

(2) pound nuclei during this period shall be 
fifty (50) cents less per unit, and sixty (60) 
cents less per unit for three (3) pound packages 

and three (3) pound nuclei. 

The MINIMUM WHOLESALE PRICES for 
package bees, nuclei, and queens shall be as 
follows: 

(a) Ten (10) per cent less than the minimum 
retail prices on 100 to 249 queens, package 
bees and nuclei. 


IN 


BEE CULTURE January, 1934 
(b) Fifteen (15) per cent less than the mini- 
mum retail price on 250 or more quens, package 


bees and nuclei. 

The WHOLESALE PRICES shall be granted 
only to: 

1. Wholesale supply houses handling bee sup- 
plies, bees, and queens. 

2. County and State or other recognized bee- 
keepers’ associations buying in lots of 500 or 
more package bees, nuclei, or queens; 

3. Mail order houses handling bees, queens, 
and bee supplies; 
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aes, 
Get Ready-Better Days Are Here 


Order 


HARRELL’S 


Three-banded Italian Queens and 


Bees 


They are Accredited and Certified by Ala- 
bama Department of Agriculture. 


Package Bees Via Express Collect. 
2-lb. pkg. with select untested queen— 
1 to 9, $2.65 each; 10 to 49, $2.55 
each; 50 or more, $2.45 each. 
3-Ib. pkg. with select untested queen— 
1 to 9, $3.40 each; 10 to 49, $3.30 
each; 50 or more, $3.20 each. 
Parcel Post prices quoted on request. 
Select Untested queens—1 to 9, 85c each; 
9 to 24, 80c each; 25 to 49, 75c each; 
50 or more, 70c each. 
10% discount on — for 100 to 249 
queens or packag 
15% discount on enon for 250 or more 
queens or packages. 
All prices subject to Code changes. 
Why wait, book your order early as all 
shippers’ prices will be uniform. 
Please note firm’s name changed from 
Hayneville Apiary Co. to W. E. Harrell, 
but no change in personnel. 


W. E. HARRELL 
Alabama 



































Hayneville 
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More About 


Queens 


There is no getting away from the 
fact that the maximum crop of hon- 
ey can be secured only when every 
colony is headed with the best queen 
obtainable and when each queen is 
given a chance to do her very best 
work. 

Aggressive beekeepers are satis- 
fied with nothing but the best strain 
of queens. For over half a century it 
has been our constant endeavor to 
produce queens with the most desir- 
able characteristics. 

Try Root Queens. 




















The A. |. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 


























Wanted Fancy White Comb Honey 


Not Wrapped but 


State best price Frt 


in Glass-Front 
Paid Cincinnati, O. 


W ood Cases 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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